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PREFACE 


The Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation 
(Department of Cooperation) as per the recommendations of the Con¬ 
ference of Registrars of Cooperative Societies, 1964, requested the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation to undertake an evaluation of 
organization and working of the consumers cooperative stores started 
under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme. After finalisation of the ob¬ 
jective and scope of the study in consultation with the Department of 
Cooperation, P.E.O. initiated the study towards the end of 1964. In 
view of the short period for which the scheme had been in operation, 
no end-evaluation of these cooperatives was attempted. 

Keeping in view the Conference of Registrars Cooperative Socie¬ 
ties scheduled for October, 1965, it was decided to bring out an Inte¬ 
rim Report, as it was not possible to process all the data collected 
during the course of field investigations. The interim report was con¬ 
sidered at this Conference. Since then the entire data has been pro¬ 
cessed and the same is presented in this final report. 

The P.E.O. Officers in field, regional offices and at headquarters, 
have received valuable cooperation and help throughout the conduct 
of the study from the Departments of Cooperation of the Central Mi¬ 
nistry and the State Governments which is gratefully acknowledged. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION AND METHODOLOGY 
Introduction 

1.1. The history of consumers’ cooperatives in India can be traced 
almost from the initiation of the Cooperative Movement itself, but 
unfortunately its growth has been very slow. The special feature 
about it was that it attracted public attention only during special cir¬ 
cumstances like scarcity and exigencies of supplies and high prices. Ac¬ 
cordingly the growth of consumers’ cooperative has been restricted to 
emergencies and situations, such as, during World Wars and recently 
National Emergency in the wake of Chinese aggression. 

1.2. The famine conditions during the first World War (1918-19) 
resulted in the organisation of 29 consumers’ cooperative societies 
in the country. This number then increased to 88 by 1920-21, but 
as soon as the normal conditions returned, the number of coopera¬ 
tive stores shrank to 25 by 1936-37. The movement again received 
impetus during the scarcity period of World War II and the number 
of these stores increased to 396 in the year 1938-39 with a value of 
annual sales of nearly Rs. 57 lakhs, and approximately membership 
of 0.43 lakhs. Again due to high prices, scarcity and rationing etc. 
during the post-war years, there were 9,757 primary stores in 1951-52 
with a value of annual sale of Rs. 82.16 crores and a total member¬ 
ship of nearly 18.50 lakhs. This progress was maintained however 
only for a short period and with the introduction of decontrol policy 
of the Government and the abandonment of the rationing of essential 
commodities from 1951-52 onwards, the consumers’ cooperatives 
experienced a crisis in their business and financial position. Many 
of the stores could not stand the blow with the result that their 
number fell to only about 7,000 primary stores in 1958-59 and their 
membership reduced to nearly 14 lakhs with a sale of Rs. 34.08 crores 
only. Of the 7,000 primary stores, more than two third survived 
somehow or the other and had to run even on losses for some time. 
The main reasons for such a set-back were too much dependence on 
controlled commodities, lack of trained personnel, weak organisation 
and inadequate internal resources. In their business operations they 
could not compete with the market and so they were practically 
ousted by the private traders. 

1.3. The Third Five Year Plan included a scheme for organiza¬ 
tion of consumer cooperatives with financial assistance which was 
to be shared by the Centre and the States. The progress in the 
implementation of the scheme had been slow. Following the declara¬ 
tion of the National Emergency in October, 1962, the Government 
of India sanctioned in November 1962, a centrally sponsored scheme 
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for the organisation of a net-work of consumer cooperatives in all 
important towns and cities in the country so as to ensure an equitable 
distribution of consumer goods at fair prices, especially in the urban 
areas. Till December 1964, 222 wholesale stores with 5,900 retail 
units were established under the scheme. 

1.4. The main object of this scheme was to enable the consumer 
to get the essential commodities at reasonable prices and to reduce 
the margin of profit of the middlemen. Based on the past experience, 
a number of safeguards and precautions had been taken at the time 
of the formulation of the scheme. The pattern of Government assis¬ 
tance provided in the scheme was quite liberal and comprehensive. 
A provision of Rs. 10 crores was made for this purpose, which con¬ 
sisted mainly of share capital contribution, loan and grants for cer¬ 
tain purposes and the managerial subsidy. 

1.5. At the instance of Ministry of Community Development and 
Cooperation, the Programme Evaluation Organization undertook to¬ 
wards the end of 1964. an evaluation of the working of the consu¬ 
mers’ cooperatives organised under the centrally sponsored scheme. 
Part of the data collected in connection with the enquiry was processed 
and analysed for the interim report, brought out by the Organisa¬ 
tion in October 1965. Since then it has been possible to process the 
whole data, on which is based the present main report. 

Objective of the Study and Plan of the Report 

1.6. This study was taken up to evaluate the organization and ope¬ 
ration of the consumers’ stores, set up under the centrally sponsored 
scheme sanctioned in November, 1962. In other words, the major 
objective of the study was to furnish a closer view of the consumers 
stores in action in various parts of the country. However, in view 
of the short period for which the scheme has been in operation, no 
end-evaluation of these cooperatives was attempted. Specifically the 
study was designed 

(i) To find out how the consumer stores are organised and ma¬ 
naged; 

(ii) To study their financial structure; 

(iii) To enquire into the various aspects of business operation; 

<iv) To study the extent of patronage of the stores by members 
and their reactions about some important aspects of the 
working of the stores. 

1.7. The results of this study are presented in seven chapters. 
Second chapter deals with organization, coverage and growth. Third 
chapter contains details about the managing committee of the stores 
and the various standing or sub-committees. Staff details in respect 
of number, educational qualifications, mode of recruitment and in¬ 
centives offered also form part of this chapter. In the next chapter 
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is discussed position regarding share capital, working capital, clean 
credit, etc. Purchase and sale policy and volume of business turn¬ 
over forms part of the Fifth chapter. Finally, individual members’ 
extent of patronage of the stores and their reactions to the services 
offered by the stores, completes analysis of the data collected for the 
study. In the last chapter are given summary of findings. 

Method of study 

1.8. Selection of stores and members .—For the purpose of study 
32 wholesale stores, located in 14* States, were selected. The list 
of selected stores is given in Appendix Table I. These wholesale 
stores were selected out of such stores as had done business for at 
least nine months till June, 1964. The final selection of the stores 
in each State was made in such a manner that as far as possible 
they would represent the cross-section of various population groups, 
efficiency standards and pattern of structure, viz . federal, mixed and 
unitary. For each of the selected wholesale stores three primary 
stores or branches were chosen from amongst those that had done 
business for at least nine months upto June, 1964, except in Bihar, 
Orissa and West Bengal, where business started later. For selection 
of stores, it was prescribed that distinction be made between 
stores started earlier to November, 1962, and those after. One store 
was selected in the category of old stores. Further for purpose of 
selection it was laid down that wherever there were both primary 
stores as well as branches of the wholesale stores, the selection 
should be made from both the categories. Thus it meant that if a 
particular wholesale store had branches as well as affiliated new and 
old primary stores, selection was made of one branch, one old pri¬ 
mary store and one new primary store. In case, when any of the 
three types did not exist, the same was to be substituted thereby 
completing the stipulated number of three. As such, in case of uni¬ 
tary wholesale stores all the three selected units were branches and 
for the federal ones, it were all primary stores (old or new). For 
mixed type of wholesale stores both branches and primary stores were 
selected. Number of stores/branches so selected are indicated in Ap¬ 
pendix Table I. 

1.9. In each of the selected primary store or branch, ten consu¬ 
mer members were selected—the selection being confined to the 
members of the primary stores on roll as on 31-12-63. In case of 
branches, the selection was made from among members who came 
to make purchases on the dates of visit and had been members for 
at least six months. In all, from 93 primary stores/branches we got 
a sample of 927 members. 

1.10. Data required for the study were collected at three levels, 
namely, wholesale stores, primary store and household. Field officers 
of the Organization prepared qualitative notes on the basis of their 

*One wholesale store in J. & K. has been excluded from analysis because of 
some limitation of data. 
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discussions with the management of the selected wholesale and pri¬ 
mary stores along guide points supplied to them. Data were also 
collected by our field staff from the records of the wholesale and 
primary stores in the schedules prepared for this purpose. At the 
household level, canvassing of schedule-cum-questionnaire to the select¬ 
ed members was done by the field investigators under the supervi¬ 
sion of Project Evaluation Officers. Regional Evaluation Officers 
visited all selected stores within their regions for purposes of giving 
guidance to the field staff. Some selected stores were also visited by 
the officers at the Headquarters of the Organization. 



CHAPTER II 


ORGANIZATION 

2.1. Successful operation of the consumers cooperative stores, 
partly depends on organisational factors. Some of the important 
aspects of organization covered here are the situations necessitating 
the establishment of the cooperative store, preference of right type of 
store suiting the local conditions, extension methods adopted for 
promotion, involvement of the right type of promoters and organiza¬ 
tional pattern of the selected stores. The problems of time lag bet¬ 
ween the date of formal registration and the actual start of the busi¬ 
ness has also been discussed. The area of operation, population of 
the area served and the growth of membership of the selected stores 
from the latter part of the chapter. 

Need for organising stores 

2.2. The Chinese aggression and consequent declaration of Na¬ 
tional Emergency caused an all round scarcity of some of the essen¬ 
tial consumer goods. The selfish element amongst the private traders 
started hoarding the consumer commodities resulting in an arti¬ 
ficial scarcity and high prices. The most important of the steps 
taken by the Government was the formulation of a centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme of consumers cooperatives. The objectives was to have 
a net work of wholesale stores with primaries and branches for the 
benefit of consumers and thus check price rise and ensure fair distri¬ 
bution of the scarce goods. 

2.3. Wholesale stores. — The analysis of the conditions resulting 
in the organization of wholesale stores revealed that out of the newly 
formed wholesale stores, nearly 83 per cent had been organised to 
take benefit of the facilities offered under the centrally sponsored 
scheme. Nearly two-third of the wholesale stores reported ‘rising 
prices’ and ‘short supply of certain essential commodities’ as the main 
reasons which prompted their promoters to start these stores. About 
one-fifth of the wholesale stores reported that adulterated commodi¬ 
ties were being sold in the open market, hence the people wanted to 
have pure and unadulterated goods from these stores. Some other 
factors responsible for the organisation of the stores had been the 
monopoly distribution of rationed items by the stores, home delivery 
and rebate offered to the members and other malpractices among the 
private traders. 

2.4. Primary stores .—The main factors responsible for the orga¬ 
nization of the primary stores were almost the same as for wholesale 
stores. The most important reason for the organization of the pri¬ 
mary stores had been short supply and consequent high prices of the 
essential commodities, which was reported by about 90 per cent of 
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the primary stores. Non-availability of the controlled items, as the 
reason behind the organization of the stores, had been stated in more 
than one fifth of the primary stores. The other factors responsible 
for the start of the primary stores had been the availability of the 
facilities under centrally sponsored scheme, check of adulteration, 
attraction of the allotment of the ration-shop to the store and initia¬ 
tive by the Assistant Registrar and the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district. In two selected areas the local leaders wanted to consoli¬ 
date their political strength and so they served the people through 
the media of consumers cooperatives to fulfil their aim. 

Preference for organizing Federal/Unitary Stores 

2.5. The preference for one pattern of organisation or the other 
had also been studied as a part of the enquiry, by discussing it with 
the officials of the cooperative departments, management of the stores, 
and other connected people. The States of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Bihar had 
preferred the federal type of consumers’ cooperative stores. In Bihar 
one out of the two selected stores had opened a few branches in 
the areas where there were no stores, with the intention of closing 
their branches as soon as the primary stores were opened. This 
shows that even though the pattern of this store in Bihar was of 
a mixed type, the preference of the State Government was for the 
federal type of store. In the case of majority of the wholesale stores, 
the choice of adoption of the pattern was not left to the promoters 
of the stores. It was revealed that the State Governments of U.P., 
Gujarat, M.P., Mysore, West Bengal and Rajasthan had taken a 
policy decision in favour of the federal type of stores. 

2.6. Andhra Pradesh and Punjab had adopted the unitary type 
of consumers’ cooperative stores. The Andhra Pradesh Government 
had been prompted to choose the unitary type because of the unsatis¬ 
factory functioning of the existing primary stores in the State. In 
one area, out of the 150 cooperative primary stores registered, not 
more than 30 stores were reported to be functioning and even among 
these 30, about 20 were reported to be functioning for a few 
days in a month to handle scarce and controlled commodities. On 
the remaining days the stores were reported to be closed, which was 
a very undesirable state of affairs. Another State having unitary 
type of stores is the Punjab. The Punjab Government had prefer¬ 
red this type because it ensures against the growth of bogus primary 
stores and provides uniformity in sale and purchase policy, fixation 
of prices, staff pattern, displaying of articles, packing of commodi¬ 
ties, etc. Overhead expenditure of the stores is reduced and margin 
of profit increased in unitary stores. Even the losses of one branch 
can be compensated by the profits of other branches. There is more 
flexibility in this pattern. 

2.7. The wholesale stores of Aurangabad and Trivandrum in 
Maharashtra and Kerala States respectively had also adopted the 
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unitary pattern. The reasons provided in the case of Aurangabad 
had been the revised policy of the Government of Maharashtra (By 
laws 1963), which had been adopted to avoid the growth of unecono¬ 
mic primary stores, and in the case of Trivandrum, the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Kerala. 

2.8. The mixed pattern of organisation was found in two stores 
each in Madras and Maharashtra and one store each in Orissa, Bihar 
and Kerala. 

2.9. The federal type of stores, ensured autonomy, decentraliza¬ 
tion and inculcation of the cooperative spirit amongst the members 
more than the unitary type. Whereas the unitary stores ensured 
against bogus growth of primaries, provided smooth functioning and 
uniformity in policy, implementation, prices, staffing pattern, etc. 
Besides, overhead expenditure is reduced and margin of profit increas¬ 
ed in the unitary stores. However, the pattern of organisation of 
stores in most cases was not determined by the preferences of promo¬ 
ters, rather it was dependent on the policy of the State Governments 
in this regard. In conclusion, one could say there is need for greater 
flexibility in determining the pattern of organisation within a State. 
The promoters should be allowed to make choice according to the 
local conditions. 

Extension methods adopted for promotion of stores 

2.10. Wholesale stores .—The group meetings had been the most 
popular method for promotion of the wholesale stores. In more 
than two-thirds of the stores, these meetings were organised and at¬ 
tended, amongst others, by the officials of the cooperative department 
who explained the objective, scope, etc. to the prospective members. 
The group meeting method had been reported to be a very success¬ 
ful one for convincing the people in enlisting membership. Next 
popular method in the promotion of the store had been the house 
to house visit and individual contacts. This was adopted in the case 
of more than half of the wholesale stores. Another important me¬ 
thod used was the publicity including distribution of leaflets and dis¬ 
playing posters. 

2.11. Primary stores .—As the jurisdiction of the primary stores 
was small, the house to house visits and individual contacts proved 
to be the most popular method of extension with the primary stores 
This method was used in about three-fourths of primary stores. 
Group meetings, which was another equally effective method, were 
held in more than half of the stores. Distribution of leaflets, hand¬ 
bills, etc. was also tried in a few stores. In a small number of stores, 
it was reported that no efforts were made for increasing membership 
or to make the store more popular, and in some, the need for any 
promotional efforts was not felt at all. The people of the area be¬ 
came members on their own. 
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2.12. Non-official promoters .—It is observed that the promoters 
had been drawn mainly from the primary stores and other cooperative 
institutions. The businessmen and social/political workers formed 
the next important group of the promoters of the wholesale stores. 
The representatives of major consumers’ group and cooperative insti¬ 
tutions had participated in the organisation of the stores in all the 
13 States where the study was undertaken. The social workers and 
political leaders including M.L.As./M.Ps. had been represented in the 
sroup of promoters in almost all the States except Orissa and Kerala. 
The business community, however, was not responsible for promo¬ 
tional work in 5 States of Gujarat, Mysore, Rajasthan, Orissa and 
Kerala. In one of the stores of Kerala, the group of promoters includ¬ 
ed, among others, one retired High Court Judge, retired Chief Secretary 
and retired Registrar of Cooperative Society. In another store of 
West Bengal, the Chairman of the local Municipality, medical prac¬ 
titioner, one trade union leader and some other influential persons 
came forward to organize the store. The promoters, having such 
leading social status helped much not only in the organisation of a 
store and getting it registered but also in its business operations. 

2.13. The involvement of non-officials in the organisation of 
primary stores was generally on the same lines as in the case of 
wholesale store. By and large, the persons belonging to the same 
community groups had played the role of promoters in the primary 
stores similar to that of the wholesale stores. The social workers and 
the political leaders were reported to be the most important group 
of non-official promoters. The consumers and cooperative institutions 
were reported to be other important groups of promoters. The trad¬ 
ing community and businessmen formed an important group in all 
the States except Orissa. The involvement of the trading community 
in the affairs of the primary stores appeared to be significantly more 
than in the case of wholesale stores. 

2.14. Official promoters .—The role of officials as promoters of 
stores was undoubtedly extremely important. In majority of the cases 
the real initiative to organize the consumers cooperative stores came 
from the cooperative department of the State concerned. The non¬ 
officials appeared only after the idea had been injected by the offi¬ 
cials of the cooperative department. The officials of the cooperative 
department generally played a successful and active role inspite of 
the lack of interest in public in a few cases and opposition by non¬ 
officials at one place. The targets given from above could also per¬ 
haps be one of the reasons for the active interest shown by the offi¬ 
cials. 


2.15. The involvement of officials in the promotional efforts of 
the primary stores was less than for the wholesale stores. It was 
only the cooperative department which had played active role in the 
organisation of the primary stores in the States reporting any role of 
officials. It might be interesting to note at the same time that in as 
many as ten primary stores none of the officials have played any role. 
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2.16. One important point which emerges from the analysis of the 
role played by non-officials and officials in the organization of the 
selected wholesale as well as primary stores, is that the officials and 
non-officials both had put in their efforts in the promotion of the 
stores, excepting in a few places, where the situation was not very 
encouraging. The help and efforts forthcoming from all quarters 
immediately after the announcement of the centrally sponsored 
scheme would be attributed, firstly, to the national feelings aroused 
in the wake of Chinese aggression and strong feelings to check the 
undue rise in prices in the case of both officials and non-officials; 
secondly, the attraction of benefits under the centrally sponsored 
scheme in the case of non-official promoters; and thirdly, the targets 
given to the State officials, e.g. Assistant Registrars, Deputy Registrars, 
etc. to organise a given number of consumers cooperative stores. 

State Federation 

2.17. The annual conference of the State Ministers of Coopera¬ 
tion held at Hyderabad in June, 1964 recommended the formation of 
State Federation of the wholesale consumers stores in each State hav¬ 
ing not less than 10 wholesale stores or where the annual turnover 
was likely to exceed Rs. 50 lakhs. At the time of enquiry towards 
the end of the year 1964, it was found that the State Federation had 
been recently formed in the States of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Bihar, 
Mysore, Madhya Pradesh and Kerala. Madras Government was 
thinking of utilising the Madras State Cooperative Supply and Mar¬ 
keting Society for performing the functions visualised for a State 
Federation. The remaining States also felt that the need for organis¬ 
ing State Federations. 

2.18. State Federation was expected to be a coordinating, guiding 
and negotiating body. But the consensus of opinion of officials and 
non-officials, closely connected with the working of the wholesale 
stores, was that State Federation should function as a business insti¬ 
tution in addition to the functions listed above. In other words, pro¬ 
curement and making bulk purchases, etc. after assessment of the 
total demand of all wholesale stores within a State should be the res¬ 
ponsibility of a State Federation. A few States have already entrust¬ 
ed this work to these institutions. Of course, assumption of this res¬ 
ponsibility would mean additional requirement of funds for business 
operations. There is urgent need for setting up effective State Federa¬ 
tions in all States for smooth functioning of the Consumer Cooperative 
Movement. 

Time-lag between registration and starting of business opera¬ 
tions 

2.19. Wholesale stores .—After the organisation and registration 
of a cooperative store, some time is usually taken in the arrangement 
of its office, godowns, supplies and the staff. Some reasonable time 
for such arrangements, say, about one month or so, depending upon 
the local conditions should be treated as no delay or time-lag. The 
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wholesale stores in Madras are old stores hence are excluded from 
this analysis. Out of the remaining 29, nine wholesale stores took 
very reasonable time (i.e. less than one month) to start functioning. 
Another three stores took 1 to 2 months to start business, which was 
also not so unsatisfactory. However, 10 stores started operating 
after 3 months of their registration, which is rather unsatisfactory. 
In the case of 2 (7%) stores, Siliguri (West Bengal) and Dhandbad 
(Bihar), the time-lag was maximum i.e. 9 months and 11 months 
respectively. The arrangement of suitable accommodation had been 
the main cause of delay in as many as 9 wholesale stores out of the 
20 stores reporting time-lag of more than a month. In the case of 
one-fourth of wholesale stores, recruitment of staff took some time, 
which resulted in the delay. The enrolment of members, organisation 
of managing bodies, etc. were some of the formalities which have 
been reported as the other factors causing sometime-lag in both the 
stores of Punjab and one store each of Mysore and Rajasthan. Other 
reasons causing delay had been the arrangement of adequate 
finance in the case of one store each of Bihar and Orissa; organisa¬ 
tion of primary stores in Mysore and West Bengal; and arrangement 
of supplies and crystallisation of sale and purchase policy of the 
State Government in U.P. and Orissa respectively. In the case of 
the wholsale stores in Gujarat the efforts made to complete all these 
formalities were very slow, hence there was a time-lag of 2 months in 
one and 5 months in the other store. 

2.20. Primary Stores .—Out of the 65 selected primary stores, 42 
were new stores, which were organised under the centrally sponsored 
scheme. Of these 42, twelve primary stores reported no delay in the 
start of business after their registration. Sixteen primary stores took 
more than three months in starting their business operations after 
the date of registration. The maximum time-lag of more than 6 
months was found in one primary store each of Gujarat and West 
Bengal. While reporting the reasons for the delay in starting the 
business operation, 17 primary stores stated that they had faced the 
difficulty of getting suitable accommodation. Another 11 stores at¬ 
tributed ‘lack of adequate finances’ and ‘raising the required capital’ 
as the reasons for the time lag. As many as 8 primaries were repor¬ 
tedly found helpless in operating their business merely because the 
wholesale stores, to which these were attached delayed the supplies 
of the consumers’ goods. Amongst the other reasons causing delay 
in the functioning of these stores, important ones were time taken in 
enrolment of members, non-availability of the Government grant in 
time, time taken in finalising the sale and purchase policy of such 
stores by the Government. 

2.21. The difficulty of getting suitable accommodation seems to be 
the most important reason reported for the delay in starting business 
operations. This calls for urgent action on the part of both the state 
and district level authorities in order to remedy the situation as far as 
the opening of new stores in future is concerned. The second impor¬ 
tant reason for the delay in the case of wholesale stores is the avail- 
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ability of staff, which also needs to be looked into by the concerned 
State Governments. The State Governments should also minimise the 
delay in the release of Government grant in the case of primary stores. 
As far as the coordination, between the wholesale stores and primaries 
are concerned, the supplies of consumers goods should be made avail¬ 
able to the primaries without delay. 

Area covered by stores 

2.22. The data on the area covered shows that of the 31 selected 
wholesale stores, the information about the jurisdiction of one store 
in Madras was not available. Out of the remaining thirty, 19 whole¬ 
sale stores covered the cities or towns in which these were located and 
7 covered the cities plus their adjoining areas. The remaining four, one 
each in M.P., Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Madras, had 
the whole district, in which these were situated, as their jurisdiction. 
The area covered by a primary/branch stores located in a city had been 
a locality or ward of the city in which a wholesale store was operat¬ 
ing. 

Growth of membership 

2.23. The centrally sponsored scheme envisaged that normally 20 
branch/primary stores should be affiliated to a wholesale store as its 
members. In the initial stages, however, the minimum limit prescribed 
for such affiliation was fixed at 10. The average membership per 
wholesale store, at the time of registration, was lower than the mini¬ 
mum prescribed number in Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Punjab and 
equal to the prescribed number in Gujarat and Maharashtra. The table 
below gives the average membership of stores/branches per wholesale 
store as on the date of registration or 30-6-63 and subsequent dates. 


Table No. 2.1 

Average membership per wholesale store by types on different dates 


Type 

Average member¬ 
ship on 30-6-63 

Percentage increase on 

30-6-64 

December 1964 

Primary 

stores 

Others* 

Primary 1 
stores ! 

Others* 

| Primary 
stores 

Others* 

1 

i 

2 

3 


! 

5 

| 6 

7 

Federal . 

11-0 

4.4 

81.1 

79-7 

89 

408 

Mixed . 

12-3 

99-5 

23-5 

10.4 

66 

5.0 

Unitary . 

06 

5.8 

336 7 

24-1 

Nil 

111 

Total 

12-3 

36.5 

62-5 

26-5 

8-3 

197 


‘(Others include individual members, various cooperative institutions, etc). 
2—3 Plan. Co m ./67 
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The growth in the number of primary stores as well as branches 
and other cooperative institutions affiliated to the wholesale stores 
had been quite encouraging during the year 1963-64. As regards 
the year 1964, the figures, available for 6 months only, show that 
this trend of progress had been maintained by the branches and other 
institutions, but the percentage increase of the primary stores had been 
very low. 

2.24. Membership of primary stores. —Under the centrally spon¬ 
sored scheme, each primary cooperative store is expected to have 
ultimately a membership of at least 500. Initially, the stores are to 
start with a minimum of 100 members. For the 38 new stores locat¬ 
ed in nine States, the average membership came to 85 members. The 
States, where it fulfilled the minimum prescribed limit of 100 mem¬ 
bership were Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madras and Maharashtra. 
The average membership per primary unit was particularly low in 
West Bengal, (only 28), and in Gujarat and Bihar, the average was 
around 54 and 52. In Madras the average was 279. 

2.25. The membership had, however, been continuously increas¬ 
ing. Appendix Table III gives data on the average membership per 
primary store for each of the States and separately for old stores, 
i.e., those existing before the centrally sponsored scheme, and the 
new ones, i.e., those started after the scheme. Table 2.2 gives an 
idea of the overall average growth in membership of the primary 
stores since 30-6-63. 


Table 2.2 

Growth in average membership of primary stores 


Date 

Average membership 1 
per store 

i 

Percentage increase 
over 30-6-63 on 

New 

Old i 

New 

Old 

1 

2 

3 

i 

4 

5 

30-6-63 . . . . 

120 

544 



30-6-64 . 

179 

598 

49-2 

199 

December and 1964* . 

218 

643 

81-7 

18-2 


♦Average on the dates of enquiry. 

The average membership per new store had increased by nearly 
50 per cent in the year since 30-6-63 and nearly doubled by the date 
of visit, i.e. around the end of the year 1964. The growth of mem¬ 
bership, in respect of the new stores, was significant in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Bihar, where the percentage increases had been 128 and 
192 respectively during the year 1963-64. Besides these two States, 
West Bengal also progressed well during the later part of the year 
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1964. The rate of growth of membership of the old stores was, how¬ 
ever, much lower though steady. The growth was relatively higher 
in Kerala and Mysore in the case of old stores. 

2.26. Table 2.3 gives the distribution of States according to the 
average membership of primary stores as on 30-6-64 and the date of 
visit, for the new stores. 


Table 2.3 


Distribution of States according to average membership of new 

primary stores 


Average membership 

| Number of States 


30-6-64 

Date of visit 



(December end, 1964) 

1 

2 i 

3 


Below 100. 2 1 

100—150 1 

150—200 3 5 

200 and above .... 4 4 


While membership did increase in the second half of 1964, still 
in six of the ten States where the primaries existed, the average was 
below 200 both on 30-6-64 and in December, 1964. It was particu¬ 
larly low in Orissa where the membership for the selected store re¬ 
mained between 39 to 42 and this store, as we found, stopped func¬ 
tioning in October 1964. 

2.27. Membership in unitary stores. —The foregoing analysis is 
confined to the membership of the selected primary stores affiliated 
to the wholesale stores in a federal and mixed pattern. The position 
and growth of membership in respect of stores of the unitary and 
mixed pattern cannot be analysed in the same way, as branch stores 
do not have a separate membership and the consumers are mem¬ 
bers only of the wholesale store. An attempt has, however, been 
made in Table 2.4 to show the expansion of branches and member¬ 
ship of the unitary wholesale stores in two States (Andhra and 
Punjab) where they were found. It appears that there was a pheno¬ 
menal increase in the number of branches of these stores during the 
year ended 30-6-64 and the membership almost doubled over this 
period. As a result, the number of members per branch declined. 
During the second half of 1964, the expansion of branches and mem¬ 
bership slowed down sharply; in facf, in Andhra Pradesh, *16 of the 
50 branches had to be closed down. The average membership per 
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branch as in December 1964, was still lower than that on 30-6-63. 
In the case of primary stores, however, the trend was one of sustain¬ 
ed increase. 

Table 2.4 

Growth in average membership per branch of the unitary wholesale 

stores 


State 

30-6-63 

30-6-64 

Date of visit 
(December, 1964 ) 

f 

No. of 
bran¬ 
ches 

1 

i Total 
mem¬ 
bers 

Aver¬ 

age 

per 

branch 

No. of j Total! Aver- 
bran- 1 mem- j ages 
ches | bers j per 

1 i branch 

! 1 

! i 

No. of i 
bran ' 
ches 

Total 

memb- 

bers 

1 Aver¬ 
age 

1 per 
branch 

1 

2 

) 

3 1 

i 

i 

4 

1 1 

5 1 6 7 

1 i 

8 

9 

1 

10 


Unitary 


Andhra Pradesh 

8 

1521 

190 

*50 

3689 

74 

34 

3748 

110 

Punjab . 

15 

8153 

544 

30 

15806 

527 

36 

18038 

501 

Total 

23 

9674 

421 

80 

19495 

244 

70 

21786 

311 


Ten of these were fair price depots. 

it was observed in the course of investigations that there was no 
clear identification of members with the branch stores. In fact, there 
was no procedure to allocate the consumer members of the whole¬ 
sale store to the different branches which, therefore did not have any 
list of membership other than the list for the wholesale store. It 
may be said that under the circumstances, the branches could not 
serve effectively as focal points for enrolment of new members, after 
the initial drive of the main wholesale store was over. 

Problems faced in increasing membership 

2.28. An attempt was made to ascertain the type of problems and 
difficulties confronted in increasing the number of primary stores/ 
branches and in turn the membership of these units. The nature of 
such problems, normally do not differ from a wholesale store to pri¬ 
mary store of a region but from one place to the other. It was report¬ 
ed from four stores that no incentive or preferential treatment was 
provided to the members of the cooperative stores. The short sup¬ 
ply of consumers commodities including the controlled and scarce 
items had been reported from another 19 wholesale stores and the 
absence of credit facilities to members had been reported as a bottle¬ 
neck in the growth of membership in the case of 3 wholesale stores. 
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Another difficulty which came in the way of the enrolment of mem¬ 
bership was the location of the store at a distant place in Dhanbad 
<Bihar). Other factors, which were not directly connected with the 
increase of membership, but were related with the efficient working 
of the consumer stores, had also been reported from two other areas 
and these were lack of trained staff to attend to these stores and, se¬ 
condly, the inadequate finances with them. 

2.29. The feasibility of providing some preferential treatment to 
the members of the consumers stores should be explored, such as 
allowing some discount on the purchases by the members and giving 
special treatment in the distribution of the scarce commodities. This 
step would go a long way in enlisting the membership of the consu¬ 
mer stores almost everywhere. The problem of credit facility at least 
to the members also needs proper thinking and favourable considera¬ 
tion. In the stores, which are meant for the employees of some insti¬ 
tution, department, etc. some agreement could be made with the em¬ 
ployers to arrange for the payment of the bills of the stores out of 
deductions from the salary bills. 



CHAPTER III 

MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

3.1. Development and effective functioning of cooperative institu¬ 
tions is intimately connected with the composition and quality of the 
management and staff, more so, in the case of consumers’ cooperatives 
which are yet to strike roots and make their existence felt vis-a-vis 
the private trade. An attempt has been made in this chapter to study 
the composition and functioning of the managing bodies and the 
strength and quality of staff of the wholesale and primary stores. 

Management of wholesale stores 

3.2. Out of the 31 selected wholesale stores, two viz., Kanpur 
(U.P.) and Sholapur (Maharashtra) had their managing bodies sus¬ 
pended and, at the time of our enquiry, were being managed by Ad¬ 
ministrators. The total strength of the managing bodies of the re¬ 
maining 29 wholesale stores were 356, giving an average of about 
12 members per managing body. As between the different stores, 
this number varied from 5 in Lucknow (U.P.) to 23 in Coimbatore 
(Madras). Official representation on the managing bodies had been 
reported from all the stores except Lucknow (U.P.) where the nomina¬ 
tion was still to be made. In the 28 stores reporting official represen¬ 
tation, the strength of officials on the managing committee varied 
from 1 each in Shimoga (Mysore), Aurangabad (Maharashtra) and 
Asansol (West Bengal) to 8 in Ludhiana (Punjab). Representatives of 
individual members had been mainly reported from unitary and mix¬ 
ed type of stores. Some members of the managing bodies were re¬ 
presentatives of central bank, marketing societies, other cooperative 
institutions, experienced cooperators, businessmen, etc. Women re¬ 
presentatives on the managing bodies were reported from only two 
States, viz. Orissa and Maharashtra. 

3.3. Majority of the members of the managing bodies were in 
the age-group 36-50 years. However, in Bihar and Kerala the ma¬ 
jority (62% and 67% respectively) belonged to the age-group 51 
years and above. Literacy status of the members was, on the whole, 
found to be high. Thirty-four per cent of the members of the manag¬ 
ing bodies were graduates and above, while 41% were matriculates 
but below graduation level. Occupational distribution of the manag¬ 
ing committee members revealed that the service group was predomi¬ 
nant as compared to other occupation groups. Next in impor¬ 
tance was the business group. As between States, M.P. reported 
75% of the members belonging to the service group while in Mysore 
and Madras the highest figures (36% and 48% respectively) were 
reported for the agricultural group. This was presumably because 
both the wholesale stores of Madras had their jurisdiction as the 
whole district while in Mysore, in case of 2 of 3 selected stores, juris¬ 
diction extended to 10 miles radius outside the towns of their loca¬ 
tion. Business group was found to dominate in U.P. (29%), West 
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Bengal (62%), Maharashtra (40%; and A.P. (29%). In Kerala, 
however, the highest proportion occurred in the group which includ¬ 
ed dependents, housewives, pensioners, etc. 

3.4. Mode of representation. —All the official members of the 
managing body were nominated. However, in some cases other 
categories of representatives also were nominated as was reported in 
respect of all members in Punjab, Orissa and Kerala. Unitary and 
mixed type of stores, and in a few cases federal ones as well, had 
representatives of individual members which were generally nominat¬ 
ed. Representatives of other cooperative institutions like marketing 
society, central banks, etc. were elected by their respective general 
bodies in some cases like Ajmer (Rajasthan) and Coimbatore (Mad¬ 
ras) while in Jodhpur (Rajasthan) such representatives were nominated. 
Special interest groups like ladies, cooperators, businessmen, etc. were 
mostly nominated or coopted. 

3.5. Meetings of managing bodies. —In majority of the cases 
(63%) the frequency of meeting of the managing body was prescribed 
as once a month. However, in case of 23% of the stores this limit 
was put as once a quarter. In Hyderabad (A.P.) the meetings were 
stipulated to be held once a fortnight while in West Bengal stores, 
corresponding period was two months. In Vijayawada (A.P.) no limit 
as such was prescribed. In most cases, the frequency of meet¬ 
ings held were the same as prescribed, while in a few cases these 
were held even earlier. Lapses of two-three months or even four 
months were, however, reported from Indore (M.P.), Shimoga (My¬ 
sore) and Ajmer (Rajasthan), principal reason for the same being that 
either members were out of station or were otherwise preoccupied. 

3.6. Sub-committee and standing committees. —In all the stores 
except Rajkot (Gujarat) one or more standing committees had been 
constituted by the managing bodies. The number of such commit¬ 
tees varied from 1 to 8. Different names had been assigned to these 
sub-committees, hence no clear distinction could be made on the 
basis of their nomenclature. In Baroda, the standing committee was 
named as General sub-committee while in case of both the stores 
of West Bengal, the name assigned was Working sub-Committee. In 
the three stores of Mysore, the committee was known as Business 
Advisory Committee. On the basis of functions performed, these 
sub-committees could be broadly classified into five categories, viz. 
Business, Audit and Accounts, Staff, Planning and Development and 
others. Number of members of these committees varied from 2 in 
case of Inspection Committee (Coimbatore) to 9 for Price Fixation 
Committee (Vijaywada). It was only in a few cases that the fre¬ 
quency of mettings was prescribed for these committees as such they 
had been meeting very irregularly, rather some of these committees 
had been constituted as a matter of routine just to fulfil a formality. 
Some instances had also come to notice where the President or the 
Secretary had acted on their own and did not allow the committee 
to function effectively. Even though this practice was confined to 
only a few cases, yet its implications for the effective development of 
the consumers cooperative movement are obvious. 
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Management of primary Stores 

3.7. The total strength of all the managing bodies of 65 primary 
stores was 620 of which 14 were officials and the rest representatives 
of the individual members. Official representatives, which were all 
nominated, had been reported from 5 stores of Mysore, 2 stores of 
Madhya Pradesh and one store of West Bengal. These nominees in 
case of Mysore and Madhya Pradesh were from the cooperative de¬ 
partment while the lone official representative in case of West Bengal 
store was the B.D.O. On an average, the managing body per store 
had about 10 non-official members. As between the States, this 
average varied between 7 each in Kerala and Andhra Pradesh to 
about 12 in Uttar Pradesh. The majority (77%) of the members 
were elected while 21% of them were nominated. The remaining 
2% were coopted members. The nominations in respect of non¬ 
official members had been reported only from four States, viz. Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh, Mysore, West Bengal and Bihar. Within these four 
States, quite high figures were reported in Mysore (71%) and West 
Bengal (88%). Co-option of members had been made in a few cases. 

3.8. The members of the managing committees were elected by 
the general body and in majority of cases the elections were unani¬ 
mous. In many cases, a panel of names was proposed and the same 
was approved by the general body. In some stores of Dhandbad 
and Baroda, the election was by show of hand. The primary stores 
from Baroda, Rajkot, Jabalpur, Coimbatore and Meerut had provi¬ 
sion of annual retirement of a fixed proportion of members of the 
managing committees. 

3.9. The majority (54%) of the members of the managing bodies 
belonged to the age-group 35 to 50 years while members with age 
above 51 years accounted for 20%. Younger element, belonging to 
the age-group below 35 years, was reported proportionately more 
(26%) in case of primary stores as compared to 10% in case of whole¬ 
sale stores. The educational status of the members of the managing 
bodies were found to be higher in case of the wholesale stores than 
in the primary stores. This was revealed in both the categories, viz-, 
‘matric and below graduate’, and ‘graduate and above’. The occupa¬ 
tional distribution of the members revealed that 40% of them belong¬ 
ed to the service group while 36% were businessmen. Occupations 
like artisans, professions, etc. were reported by very few members. 

3.10. Meetings of managing bodies of primary stores .—As per 
bye-laws of most of the primary stores in the various States, the 
stores were required to meet once a month. However, in some stores, 
the stipulated period was different, as in the case of Meerut (U.P.) 
where the frequency prescribed was thrice a year for all the selected 
stores and once a week in case of one selected store in Jodhpur (Rajas¬ 
than). Generally the meetings were reported to have been held regularly 
as per the provisions of the bye-laws and in some cases the managing 
bodies had been meeting even more frequently. For the stores where the 
meetings were not held regularly, it was reported that either there 
was lack of interest or the office bearers were busy otherwise. Instances 
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had also come to light where the decisions were taken by the 
President and Secretary and it was not felt necessary to call the regu¬ 
lar meetings. On the other hand, in some cases there were differen¬ 
ces between the office bearers; as such meetings could not be held. 

3.11. Standing committees and sub-committees. —Most of the 
selected stores, in addition to the managing committee, had one or 
more standing committees as well. In case of 13 of the 65 selected 
stores, it was reported that they did not have any sub-committee. The 
reason for not having such committees was that there was no need 
felt for the same since the affairs could be attended to by the manag¬ 
ing committee itself. These 13 stores were spread out in 7 States, 
viz- 4 in Madhya Pradesh, 2 each in Maharashtra, West Bengal and 
Rajasthan and 1 each in Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore. In the 
stores reporting sub-committees, it was seen that about 60% of them 
had only one such committee while in case of the remaining the 
number varied between 2 to 4. Number of members in these commit¬ 
tees in different States ranged between 2 in case of all the 4 sub¬ 
committees of New Palsia Store (Indore) to six in purchase sub¬ 
committee of Sector I Store in Bhilai. As for their meetings and use¬ 
fulness, the position was found to be the same as in the case of the 
standing committees of the wholesale stores. 

STAFF 

3.12. Wholesale Store. —The details of staff in position were 
gathered and the same revealed that the various stores had different 
categories of posts. Executive Officer/General Manager/Manager 
were reported in the case of all the selected stores except for Amra- 
vati (Maharashtra) where the post was lying vacant. Sixteen of the 
31 selected stores had Assistant Executive Officers or Assistant Mana¬ 
gers. Seven stores reported the post of Assistant Purchase Manager 
while twelve stores were found to have the posts of Inspectors/Super¬ 
visors. The various categories of posts have been classified in four 
groups and the particulars gathered in respect of the same are detail¬ 
ed below: 

Table 3.1 

Particulars of the staff regarding number, educational qualifications, 
training—wholesale Stores 


Category 

Average 
No. per 
relevant 
stores 

% Distribution—Educational qualification 


Below 

Middle 

i 

Middle 
& below 
Matric 

Matric 
& below 
Graduate 

Graduate 
& above 

j 

1 

! 

2 

3 

i 

Hj| 

5 

6 

1 


1. Executive Officer/Mana- 1'0 
ger/ General Manager 



20.0 

80.0 

2. Other managerial & Su- 3 8 

pervisory posts. 

2-1 

126 

58 9 

26.3 
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Table No. 3.1 — contd. 


1 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

3. Cash & accounts 

2-2 

, , 

8.8 

70-6 

20-6 

4. Clerical . . 

12-3 

13.8 

19-6 

63-1 

3-4 


The first category viz■ executive officers, etc. had higher educa¬ 
tional qualifications. A majority of them were ‘graduate & above’ 
while in the other three categories of the staff, the highest propor¬ 
tion was reported from matric and below graduate’. Nearly one-third 
of the clerical staff was below matric. 

3.13. Method of recruitment .—The executive officers had come 
on deputation from the cooperative department. In the category of 
other managerial and supervisory staff a few of the posts had also 
been filled by those on deputation mainly from the cooperative de¬ 
partment. Five accountants had also come to the wholesale stores 
from that department while one came from the treasury. In the 
Baroda Wholesale Store, some of the clerical posts were filled by 
the staff of Sale & Purchase Union. For the remaining posts, in a 
good number of cases, it was reported that the posts were either 
advertised in the local papers or the same were referred to the Em¬ 
ployment Exchange. In case of some stores, the candidates sent in 
applications on the basis of personal information. Instances had 
come to light when the posts were filled at the instance of one mem¬ 
ber or the other or the staff was just recruited by the Executive Offi¬ 
cer or the President. In Dhanbad (Bihar), some of the staff in the 
lower category was appointed on daily rates for a certain period and 
after some time the names of suitable persons were recommended by 
the Executive Officer to the Appointment Committee for permanent 
absorption. In one store of Uttar Pradesh, wherein posts were ad¬ 
vertised in the local papers, the qualifications prescribed were chang¬ 
ed according to the convenience of the Directors having in view 
their own candidates. In a few other stores, even though the posts 
were advertised, the selection was made on the basis of personal ap¬ 
proach and the recommendations of the Chairman or the Directors. 
On the other hand, in the case of wholesale store at Calicut (Kerala), 
the candidates were recruited on the basis of a written test and inter¬ 
view. 


3.14. The majority (73%) of the stores had regularly constituted 
recruitment committees while in case of others this work was looked 
after by the Executive Officer alone or the Executive Officer and the 
President. However, such appointments made were referred to the 
Managing Committee or the Board of Directors. In Siliguri (West 
Bengal), the recruitment was made by the S.D.O. and the Executive 
Officer, subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. On the 
other hand, in one of the Uttar Pradesh Stores, it was found that there 
was a separate staff committee responsible for recommending appoint¬ 
ments but the Executive Officer and Chairman made all appointments 
and the Committee as such was there in name only. 
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3.15. Primary Stores .—Details of staff of primary stores are given 
in Table 3.2 below. 


Table 3.2 

Particulars of the staff in respect of number, educational qualifications 
and training—Primary stores 


Category 

Average 
No. per 
reporting 
store 

% Distribution—Educational 
qualifications 

Below 

Middle 

Middle 
& below 
Matric 

Matric 

& 

above 

1 

2 

3 


5 

1. Managerial & supervisory (inclu- 




ding salesmen) . 

19 

25.0 

40.8 

34-2 

2. Clerical .... 

1.7 

14.3 

31-0 

54.8 


The above table reveals that educational qualifications of the clerical 
staff employed in stores were somewhat better than the managerial 
and supervisory staff. Lack of training was a common feature in 
both the categories. 

3.16. In case of 12 stores, it was found that accountants were 
employed on part-time basis. In one store of Gujarat the Secretary 
and, in one store in Madhya Pradesh, the manager were part-time 
employees of these stores. From a few selected stores, viz. in Raj¬ 
kot, Amravati, Shimoga, etc. it was reported that the staff strength 
was inadequate to cope with the work. References regarding compe¬ 
tence of the staff conveyed a sort of mixed impression. While, on 
the whole, the staff of most of the stores was considered competent 
and suitable, a good number of weak links were reported from some 
centres. Lack of experience and training were the main factors res¬ 
ponsible for such a situation. On the other hand, in a store located 
at Jabalpur no paid staff was employed and the members voluntarily 
took up responsibilities and were running the store efficiently. 

INCENTIVES OFFERED TO STAFF 

3.17. Wholesale stores .—The general pattern of remuneration in 
the commercial establishment is that over and above the regular pay, 
some special incentives are also offered to the various categories of 
staff. This is especially justifiable in cases where the service is not 
permanent and also where there are no benefits of pension, gratuity, 
etc. But it stands to reason that the question of incentive is related 
to the capacity to pay. Mostly the consumers’ cooperatives are new 
to the business and it is expected that only after sometimes they could 
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develop their resources and afford grant of bonus or other kinds 
of rewards to their staff. It was only in 9 of the 31 selected whole¬ 
sale stores where some incentives were provided to the staff while in 
case of 4 stores, Varanasi, and Meerut (U.P.), Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh) 
and Shimoga (Mysore), proposals for giving bonus were under consi¬ 
deration. In case of Patna (Bihar), it was reported that there was 
provision for giving bonus but it had not been given so far. In Kur- 
nool (Andhra Pradesh), the amount of pay of weighman and salesman 
had been linked to the value of sales. 

3.18. Incentives offered to the staff in the 9 wholesale stores relat¬ 
ed to grant of 2 months’ pay as bonus in Baroda (Gujarat), Mysore 
and Gulbarga (Mysore) and Calicut (Kerala) while in Rajkot (Guja¬ 
rat) bonus was given to the tune of one month’s pay. Commission 
on sales had been allowed in both the stores of Punjab and Auranga¬ 
bad (Maharashtra). In Ludhiana (Punjab), the commission rate was 
1% on sales over and above the ceiling fixed for each branch exclud¬ 
ing sales of controlled commodities while in Jullundur (Punjab), ■}% 
commission was allowed on sales exceeding the average of the last 
3 months in respect of the non-controlled comtnodities. In case of 
Aurangabad, 1% commission was allowed on sales above Rs. 1,0000. 

In Jullundur (Punjab), over and above the commission indicated 
above, gifts worth rupees twelve were distributed among the staff 
members on the Republic Day. Incentives in the form of uniform 
and liveries, etc. were given to the various categories of the staff in 
Asansol (West Bengal) for their honesty and integrity. Some addi¬ 
tional benefits were allowed in Ludhiana (Punjab) and Calicut 
(Kerala). Tea allowance of 25 paise per working day was given to 
each member of the staff in the former store while in the latter all 
employees were provided 2 cups of coffee every day with the provi¬ 
sion of similar facility as and when the staff worked overtime. 

3.19. Primary Stores .^In case of primary stores, it was found 
that incentives were offered in case of only 16 of the selected 63 
stores. Two stores [one each in Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh) and Shi¬ 
moga (Mysore)l had given 2 months’ pay as bonus, while six stores 
(2 stores each in Jodhpur—Rajasthan, and Bhilai—Madhya Pradesh, 
and one store each in Kurnool—Andhra Pradesh, and Baroda—Guja¬ 
rat) had given one month’s pay as bonus. Another 2 stores allowed 
15 days’ pay as bonus (one store each in Patna—Bihar and Shimoga— 
Mysore). In case of 5 stores, special increments were given to some 
staff members while in one store of Patna (Bihar) 2% commission 
was allowed on sales exceeding Rs. 500.00. For 5 stores (2 in Kan¬ 
pur—Uttar Pradesh and 3 in Dhanbad—Bihar) the grant of bonus was 
under consideration. 



CHAPTER IV 
FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 

4.1. It is not sufficient just to organise a consumers cooperative 
store, but it is also essential for a store to have adequate working 
capital for its successful operation. Finance is the life blood of any 
business concern. The experience shows that a number of stores had 
to wind up their business due to inadequate finances. If a store has 
to survive, it must have its foundations on a sound financial structure. 

Share Capital of Stores. 

4.2. Wholesale stores .—The share capital of cooperative institu¬ 
tion forms not only an important part of the working capital but is 
also an important indicator of its internal strength. Appendix Table 
IV gives details of the average amount of share capital per store for 
each of the States as well as for different types of stores and indi¬ 
cates the percentage increase that took place since 30-6-63. 

4.3. Taking all types together, the average share capital per 
wholesale store was about Rs. 83,000 at the end of June, 1963 which 
rose to about Rs. 1.4 lakh at the end of June, 1964, indicating there¬ 
by an increase of about 70 per cent in a year’s time. At the time 
of visit, i.e., round about the end of 1964, the average share capital 
had nearly doubled over that of June, 1963, and was about Rs. 1.6 
lakhs. The average amount of share capital per wholesale store was 
relatively higher for the unitary type of stores which was about 
Rs. 1.11 lakh, Rs. 2.17 lakh and Rs. 2.47 lakh on 30-6-63, 30-6-64 
and at the end of 1964, respectively, as compared to Rs. 85,000, 
Rs. 1.22 lakh and Rs. 1.36 lakh, respectively, for the federal type, 
and Rs. 69,000, Rs. 1.33 lakh and Rs. 1.50 lakh for the mixed type. 
The rate of increase in the share capital over 1963 was almost com¬ 
parable for the shares of the mixed and unitary types and was higher 
than that for the federal type. 

4.4. At the end of December, 1964, the highest average share 
capital per store of about Rs. 4 lakhs was found in Punjab. In Kerala, 
the average share capital was just over Rs. 2 lakhs. In all other 
States, it was less than two lakhs and in Gujarat as low as Rs. 74,000. 

4.5. Primary stores .—The growth of average share capital of the 
primary stores and their percentage increase have been presented in 
the Appendix Table V. The average share capital per old and new 
stores at the time of their registration was Rs. 4,200 and Rs. 1,500 
respectively. From among the old stores, the average share capital 
per store on date of registration was the lowest in case of Andhra 
Pradesh being only Rs. 400. As far as new stores were concerned. 
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the average share capital per store was Rs. 1,000 or less in case of 
three States namely Maharashtra, Mysore and Bihar. The share capi¬ 
tal per store from amongst the new stores was reported to be the 
highest in Madras (Rs. 7,060). 

4.6. Taking both types of primary stores together, the average 
share capital per primary store was about Rs. 5,000 at the end of 
June, 1963 which increased by about 35 per cent by the end of June, 
1964. Towards the end of 1964 the average share capital increased 
by 48 per cent compared with the position on 30-6-63. The average 
share capital per store, on the date of visit, was more than double 
for the old stores compared with the new ones which was Rs. 11,089 
and Rs. 5,229 respectively. However, the average share capital in¬ 
creased at much higher rate in the case of the new stores compared 
with the old ones. It increased by about 87 per cent and 26 per cent 
respectively from 30-6-63 upto the end of 1964. 

4.7. Share capital by the members of the new primary stores .— 
Each primary cooperative store, under the centrally sponsored scheme, 
is expected to have ultimately a membership of atleast 500 and the 
share capital contributed by the members to be not less than Rs. 5,000. 
It has been proposed, however, that to enable a store to start 
functioning atleast 100 members should join the store and each store 
should have a paid up share capital of atleast Rs. 1,000. It is from 
this view point that the share capital as contributed by the members 
at the time of registration of the new stores, has been examined. It 
has been revealed from the Statewise figures that except for Bihar and 
Mysore, in all the States, the average share capital per store, on the 
date of registration, was equal or more than the prescribed amount. 
In Madras, it was more than Rs. 7,000. Considering all the stores 
together, the average share capital contribution of the members per 
primary store at the time of registration was slightly more than 
Rs. 1,500 which rose to Rs. 2,800 by the end of June, 1963. It fur¬ 
ther increased to Rs. 4,591 on 30-6-64 and Rs. 5,222 by the end of 
1964. In other words the members’ contribution towards the share 
capital per store increased by about 87 per cent at the end of 1964 
compared with that on 30-6-63. The statewise figures regarding the 
average share capital of the members on the date of visit showed a 
wider variation. The average share capital by members per store on 
the date of visit ranged from Rs. 27,000 in Rajasthan to slightly more 
than Rs. 10,000 in Madras. 

government contribution to share capital 

4.8. Wholesale stores .—It was envisaged under the centrally 
sponsored scheme that the Government would contribute Rs. 1 lakh 
to the subscribed share capital of each of the wholesale stores on a 
matching basis after raising minimum paid up share capital of 
Rs. 20,000. Though all the stores did not receive Rs. 1 lakh as the 
Government contribution, it was found that, in many of the wholesale 
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stores, the proportion of the Government contribution to the share capi¬ 
tal was considerably higher than 50 per cent. The following table gives 
the distribution of wholesale stores (excluding two old stores of Madras) 
started before July, 1963, according to the extent of government share 
in the total capital. 


Table No. 4.1 

Distribution of wholesale stores according to proportion of Govern¬ 
ment contribution in share capital 


Proportion of Govt, contribution 
to share capital 

| Number of stores 

on 30-6-1964 

| on December, 1964 

No. 

% age 

No. 

| % age 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 50% 

3 

12-0 

5 

20-0 

50-60% .... 


80 

2 

80 

60—70% . . . 

8 

320 

11 

44 00 

70-80% .... 

8 

320 

6 

i 24-0 

80% and above 

4 

160 

1 

40 

Total 

25 

100-0 

25 100 0 


Thus on 30-6-64, only three, and by the end of 1964, only five, out 
of 25 stores had a larger proportion of the share capital paid by its 
members. In all other cases, the Government contribution exceeded 
50 per cent. Rather, in nearly half of the stores on 30-6-64 and in 
about 28 per cent by the end of the year, more than 70 per cent of 
the total share capital had been provided by the Government. Judg¬ 
ing by this, the stores were largely government supported. 


4.9. Primary Stores .—Each primary store is expected to raise 
a minimum share capital of Rs. 1,000 with 100 members in the begin¬ 
ning. Ultimately each store will have membership of 500 and the 
share capital contribution by the members will be not less than 
Rs. 5,000. It has been proposed, however, that the Government con¬ 
tribution on a matching basis in the proportion of 1:1 should be made 
available to the primary stores after they have a paid up share capital of 
atleast Rs. 1000. The maximum limit of the Government’s contribu¬ 
tion has been fixed at Rs. 2,500. The following Table gives the dis¬ 
tribution of the new primary stores according to the extent of Govern¬ 
ment share in the total share capital. 
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Table No. 4.2 

Distribution of new primary stores according to proportion of Gov¬ 
ernment contribution in the total share Capital 


Proportion of Government con¬ 
tribution to share capital 

i Number of new primary stores 

on 30-6-64 

1 On December, 64 

No. j % 

No. | % 

1 i 2 ! 3 


5 


No contribution 


10 

23-8 

6 

14-3 

upto 40% 

• • • 

13 

30.9 

18 

42.8 

40—60% 

• • • 

17 

40.5 

16 

38.1 

60-80% 

. 

2 

4.8 

2 

4-8 

80—100% 

. 






Total 

42 

100.0 

42 

100 0 


It is interesting to note that ten primary stores on 30-6-64 and six 
on December 64, out of the total 42 new stores, had not received any 
Government contribution. This meant that they were operating with 
the paid-up share money of the members only as far as share capital of 
the stores was concerned. The stores, which were having more or less 
equal amount of share capital from the Government and members both, 
were 14 on 30-6-64 and 11 on the date of visit. There were only two 
stores having Government contribution to the extent of more than 
60% on both the dates. Nearly two-thirds of the old stores also 
managed to get Government’s contribution (varying upto 60%) to¬ 
wards their total share capital. 

Working Capital of Stores 

4.10. The volume of business or turnover depends upon the 
amount of the working capital available with the cooperative stores. 
The working capital is normally constituted of owned funds like share 
capital, reserve funds, etc. deposits and borrowings or other funds 
made available to it like the clean credit. Among these, loans, or 
borrowings are relatively more variable, in as much as these depend 
upon the willingness and capacity of the financing institutions. 

4.11. Wholesale Stores .—Appendix Table VI gives the average 
volume of working capital available at different points of time, viz. 
the date of registration, 30-6-63, 30-6-64 and date of visit (end of the 
year 1964). On an average, the working capital per stores came to 
Rs. 2.08 lakh on 30-6-63 and rose to Rs. 4.28 lakh on 30-6-64 or 
increased by 106 per cent. On the date of visit, i.e., around the end 
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of 1964, the average was reported to be about Rs. 5.87 lakh or nearly 
three times that at the end of June, 1963. The growth of working 
capital had thus been proportionately much higher than that of share 
capital. 

4.12. The average working capital per store varied widely among 
different States. The average per wholesale store varied from Rs. 2.57 
lakh in Gujarat to Rs. 5.31 lakh in Mysore among the federal stores, 
the total average for this category coming to Rs. 3.59 lakh on 30-6-64. 
The average working capital was relatively higher in the case of stores 
of the mixed and unitary types. The average for the former came to 
Rs. 6.12 lakh per store and for the latter Rs. 4.56 lakh, on 30-6-64. 
Among the three States, Kerala, Maharashtra and Orissa (excluding 
Madras where the stores were old ones) where mixed type of stores 
were found, the average in Maharashtra was 5.43 lakh and that in 
Kerala as high as Rs. 8.86 lakh. For the unitary type found in 
Andhra Pradesh and Punjab, the average working capital was Rs. 3.89 
lakh and Rs. 5.72 lakh, respectively. 

4.13. Primary Stores .—Appendix Table No. VII gives the average 
working capital per store at the time of registration, on 30-6-63, 30-6-64 
and date of visit. The average working capital per old store on 30-6-63. 
was Rs. 41,037 which increased by about 16 per cent on 30-6-64. 
At the end of year 1964, it increased by about 20 per cent compared 
with the position as on 30-6-63. As far as the new stores were con¬ 
cerned, the percentage increase of the average working capital per 
store, which was Rs. 2,951 on 30-6-63, had been 95 per cent during 
the period ending June, 1964 and 131 per cent by the end of the year 
1964. The percentage increase varied considerably in the different 
States during both these periods in old as well as the new stores. 
The States in which the old stores had done very well are Bihar and 
West Bengal and those in which new ones had done better are Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore and Bihar. Generally, the average working capital 
per store in the case of the old stores was much higher as compared 
to the new ones started after the commencement of the centrally 
sponsored scheme. The rate of growth of the working capital, how¬ 
ever, during the reference period had been higher in the case of new 
stores compared with the old ones. This can be attributed firstly, to 
the environments of emergency, scarcity, high prices etc. in which the 
new stores started functioning and secondly, to the scope of expansion 
the new ones had. 

4.14. Taking both types of stores into account one finds that the 
average working capital per store on 30-6-63 was Rs. 16,638 which 
rose to Rs. 22,095 round about the end of 1964, showing thereby an 
increase of about 33 per cent over this period. 

ADEQUACY OF THE WORKING CAPITAL 

4.15. Wholesale Stores .—In view of the importance of working 
capital for the operation of the wholesale stores, the problems faced 
in mobilising and using such capital were discussed with the manage* 

3—3 Planing Com/67 
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ment of these stores. One aspect on which comments were sought 
was the adequacy or inadequacy of working capital. Of the 31 
stores, 16 or about one-half reported that their working capital was 
adequate to meet the requirements. Both the selected stores in 
Madras and in Kerala, and two of the three in each of the States of 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and Mysore reported adequacy of 
working capital. 

4.16. Inadequacy of working capital was reported by about one- 
half of the stores. The shortage was generally felt at the time when 
these stores wanted to make bulk purchases of certain commodities. 
In a number of stores, the inadequacy was the result of their require¬ 
ment of large funds needed for working as sole distributors for some 
controlled commodities like sugar, etc. Some stores could manage 
to overcome the shortage of working capital, to some extent, by adopt¬ 
ing various measures. The store at Meerut (U.P.) got some accommo¬ 
dation from the Provincial Cooperative Federation, U.P., which made 
the purchases on its behalf. The Varanasi (U.P.) store approached 
the concerned sugar mills to make adjustments by spreading the 
supply over a longer period. Its purchases were also made by the 
Provincial Cooperative Federation; and the difficulty of lifting the 
stocks was overcome by requesting the local unit of the Provincial 
Cooperative Federation to take delivery on its behalf. The store at 
Siliguri (West Bengal) had to resort to staggered purchases. The 
store at Gulbarga (Mysore) obtained cash credit from the Government 
to meet the difficult situation. In Ajmer and Bhilainagar, this prob¬ 
lem was partly overcome by obtaining pledged loan from the Central 
Cooperative Bank. 

4.17. Primary Stores .—Out of the 20 old primary stores report¬ 
ing on the adequacy of the working capital, nearly three-fourth stated 
that they had adequate finances with them to operate their business. 
The primary stores of Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh, reporting ade¬ 
quacy of working capital, had shown good performance in the aug¬ 
mentation of their operational finances by adopting some measures 
and making special efforts for it. The stores in Mysore, Madras, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal were pretty old ones and 
had acquired stability as far as their business operation was concern¬ 
ed. Only 25% of the old primary stores had reported inadequacy of 
the finances to the extent that it affected their business and day-to-day 
turn-over. One primary store in M.P. and another from Andhra 
Pradesh had experienced their inability to make bulk purchases due 
to shortage of finances during the harvest season or when the goods 
were avaUable at cheaper rates. The shortage of working capital, in 
the case of one store each from Mysore and Bihar, had affected 
their business turnover since they had not been able to make adequate 
purchases at competitive rates. One of the old stores of Madras ex¬ 
perienced some difficulty because most of its capital was blocked in 
the purchase of controlled commodities, adversely affecting the busi¬ 
ness of non-controlled goods. The stores, facing such financial diffi¬ 
culties were said to be making attempts in enhancing their working 
capital by attracting more share capital, deposits, etc. 
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4.18. Of the 42 new primary stores reporting about the adequacy 
of the working capital, one-third of them had been satisfied by finan¬ 
ces they had and had faced no difficulty in their business operation. 
Their working had been reported to be satisfactory. The shortage 
of working capital had been experienced by two-thirds or 28 of the 
reporting new primary stores. The stores of Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Maharashtra, having inadequate working 
capital, were not able to lift their quota of controlled commodities 
on many occasions. The chances of bulk purchases at cheaper rates 
specially during the harvest season were remote possibilities with 
these stores. One of the stores in Bihar could not get subsidy for mana¬ 
gement and godown, which added to its financial crisis. The Orissa 
store faced delay in the repayment from its members making credit 
purchases. Five stores from Gujarat, and two each from Madhya 
Pradesh and Mysore had reported lesser turnover due to inadequate 
working capital. The situation was so acute in one of the stores in 
Madhya Pradesh that the members were asked to make advance pay¬ 
ments along with their monthly indents of supplies. The bottlenecks 
and difficulties in such cases need immediate rectification. In Mad¬ 
ras, proportionately high percentage of the capital had been blocked 
in obtaining supplies of rationed items resulting in the inadequacy of 
finances for operating other business of the store. The shortage was 
felt in almost all these stores due to non-availability of adequate loans 
and credit facilities. 

4.19. Mostly, the old primary stores had fared better than the 
new ones because of more experience, larger number of members and 
more goodwill with them. Most of such stores had also stabilised 
their business and had constantly enhanced their working capital. In 
Rajasthan, none of the stores (old and new both) had reported in¬ 
adequacy of working capital which speaks of the efficient function¬ 
ing of the stores as far as their financial structure was concerned. 
Nearly two-thirds of the stores, selected for this purpose, from Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh, Mysore and Maharashtra could also be included in the 
better category. It is heartening to note that in most of the stores 
where the shortage of working capital had been experienced, attempts 
were being made to enhance their finances by raising their member¬ 
ships, issuing more shares and attracting deposits from the members. 

•Provision of clean credit 

4.20. Under the terms of the scheme, each wholesale store was to 
be provided with a clean credit upto Rs. 2 lakh by the Government 
in order to augment the working capital. All the selected stores had 
received this credit by the time of the enquiry. Between the sanction 
of the credit by the Central Govrenment and its receipt by the store, 
there was in many cases a time lag. In some cases, the State Govern¬ 
ments exercised discretion not only in regard to the release of the cre¬ 
dit but also in the matter of fixing the rate of interest. At least in one 
case it was pointed out that the State Government was charging an 
interest margin which it should not. 
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4.21. An attempt was made to find out from the store authorities 
whether they would be able to manage without clean credit from the 
Government. All wholesale stores, except three, indicated their 
inability at present to manage without the provision of this clean credit. 
One from among the three stores reported that it could do without 
it, provided necessary accommodation was available from the State 
Bank. Another store indicated that it could manage without clean 
credit by stretching the present financial resources and going in for 
borrowing from private parties. The Coimbatore store (Madras), 
however, was the only store which clearly indicated that it formed 
only a very small proportion of the total working capital of the store 
and could be done without. It is an old store with sound financial 
position. 

4.22. Twenty-eight stores, which had expressed the view that they 
could not do without clean credit from the Government, gave different 
reasons for holding this view. The most important reason given by 
a number of stores was that their working capital was inadequate 
in-spite of this clean credit. Some mentioned that this clear credit 
was available at a reasonable rate of interest. A few mentioned that 
cash and pledged credit from institutional sources to overcome short¬ 
term difficulties was not available. Further, a few stores even felt that 
the present accommodation under the clean credit was not adequate 
to meet the increasing requirement of funds to fulfil their role as dis¬ 
tribution agency for controlled commodities. 

4.23. It was not possible to derive objective data bearing on the 
extent to which this clean credit had been resorted to, as the amount 
of clean credit was not kept in a separate account. Nor were we 
fully satisfied in all cases about the completeness of the account of 
working capital that could be built up from the available registers and 
records. In some cases, there was indirect evidence that the domi¬ 
nant elements in the stores had either private business interest or 
control over other financial resources and that these were being used 
to tide over short-term credit needed by the stores. While it is diffi¬ 
cult to approve of such arrangements, it is also true that but for such 
arrangements the stores would have found it difficult to get establish¬ 
ed, specially when credit from the commercial banks and other institu¬ 
tional agencies were not forthcoming. However, one way of freeing 
the stores from such tie-up arrangements was to extend the clean 
credit on a larger scale if satisfactory arrangements could not be work¬ 
ed out between the cooperative and the commercial banking institu¬ 
tions for providing more funds to meet the requirements of working 
capital. 

Proportion of Share Capital to Working Capital 

4.24. Wholesale stores .—An attempt was made to assess the per¬ 
formance of the stores in the matter of tapping sources other than 
share capital for raising funds for operation. Table 4.3 presents the 
proportion of share capital to working capital of stores of different types 
on different dates. The data show that for all types of stores, the 
proportion of share to working capital was 45 per cent on 30-6-63 
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and came down to 33 per cent on 30-6-64 and 27 per cent in Decem¬ 
ber, 1964. By December, 1964, the stores had thus been able to raise 
working capital to the extent of nearly four times their share capital. 
The performance of the mixed type of stores had been the best in 
this respect, the proportion working out to 15 per cent in December, 
1964. The unitary types of stores showed the largest dependence 
(43% in December, 1964) on share capital for their working expenses. 
Besides, they did not seem to show a consistent evidence of a reduc¬ 
tion in this proportion. The federal types, by comparison, had done 
better both in reducing the proportion and in the extent of dependence 
on share capital (29% in December. 1964). 

Table 4.3 

Proportion of share capital to working capital of the wholesale stores 


Type 

Share capital as per cent of working capital on 

30-6-63 | 

30-6-64 

| December, 1964 

Federal. 

47-2 

34-1 

29-3 

Mixed*. 

39.1 

21-7 

15-3 

Unitary . . . . . 

37-9 

47-6 

43 -2 

Total 

44-8 

32-9 

27 0 


The dependence on share capital for working expenses showed a wide 
variation among the States. Even in December, 1964, the selected 
stores were depending on share capital to the extent of 61 per cent in 
Punjab and 41 per cent in Madhya Pradesh, whereas in Kerala, Rajas¬ 
than and Maharashtra, it was as low as 10. 14 and 24 per cent 
respectively. 

4.25. Primary stores. —The corresponding data of the primary 
stores given in Table 4.4. reveal that the performance of old stores 
had been better than the new ones. However, the new stores had shown 
some improvement as they depended on their share capital to the 
extent of 95% on 30-6-63, 80% on 30-6-64 and 77% on the date of 
visit, thus reducing the extent of dependence. The consolidated pic¬ 
ture of old and new stores together does not show consistent evidence 
of a reduction. 

Table 4.4 


Proportion of share capital to working capital of the primary stores 


Type 

1 Share capital as per cent of 
j working capital on 

30-6-1963 

I 30-6-1964 | 

1 

December 

1964 


1 

j 2 

j 3 

4 

Old Stores 

. 

21 -4 

22-1 

22-5 

New Stores . 

. 

94-9 

79-9 

76-8 


Total 

29-7 

34-7 

33-2 


•Madras stores excluded because they were old ones. 
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The old as well as new stores showed a wide statewise variation 
in dependence on share capital. Even on the date of visit, the propor¬ 
tion of share capital to working capital varied from about 8% to 100% 
in old, 55% to 100% in new and again 8.5% to 100% in both the 
stores. The old primary stores in West Bengal and Kerala had only 
the share capital as their operational finance. In the case of new 
stores such situation was met with in the states of Rajasthan, West 
Bengal, Orissa, Maharashtra and more or less in Bihar and Madras. 
This calls for the need to raise more finances from sources other than 
share capital in the case of the above mentioned primary stores. Other 
sources such as borrowings, deposits etc. had not been tapped by the 
primary stores to the extent the wholesale stores had done. 

4.26. Borrowings of wholesale stores. —Information on the 
borrowings by the selected stores was collected quarterwise with a 
view to analyse the growth of borrowings and the extent of participa¬ 
tion of the cooperative agencies vis-a-vis other lending agencies in 
financing the consumer cooperative movement. The data so collected, 
however, suffered from many weaknesses. Some of the important ones, 
among others, have been the unsatisfactory maintenance of records by 
the wholesale stores; withdrawal of other funds such as clean credit, 
subsidy for transport etc. alongwith the actual borrowings from the 
banks and its utilization for the purposes of day-to-day business of the 
stores. However, an attempt has been made to avoid the unreliable 
portion of the data and also to exclude the clean credit and transport 
subsidy funds wherever they got mixed up with the borrowings. With 
these shortcomings, the following statement gives the cash borrowings 
during the year 1963-64. 

Table 4.5 

Cash borrowings per wholesale store during the year 1963-64 


(Thousand Rs.) 


State 

July- 

Sept 

1963 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1963 

January- 

March 

1964 

April- 

June 

1964 

1 


3 

4 

5 

Gujarat 



74-0 

112.5 

263-4 

206-4 

Madhya Pradesh . 



199-6 

194.8 

64.8 

72 0 

Mysore 



. • 

* . 

. . 

216.4 

Rajasthan 



150-8 

30.0 

37-0 

342.7 

U.P. . 



• , 

. . 

727.7 

664.9 

Madras . 



3181.1 

4695.0 

6501.5 

3967.6 

Maharashtra . 



, , 

. , 

, , 

25-0 

Kerala . 



567.9 

331.7 

639-7 

813.4 
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Consistent figures were available only for the year 1963-64 for the 
States of Gujarat, M.P., Mysore, Rajasthan, U.P., Madras, Maharashtra 
and Kerala. In the case of remaining States and also for other quarters 
either there were no borrowings by the wholesale stores or the figures 
were not available in a few cases. It is interesting to note that the whole¬ 
sale stores in these States had not approached other financing agencies 
and were cent per cent dependent on the Cooperative Banks for taking 
loans for their requirements. The fact, emerging out from this analysis is 
that the cooperative agencies have played a marked role in 
the success of the consumers cooperative stores by advancing the 
finances to this extent, of course within their credit limit. Though 
there were some fluctuations, but by and large the volume of the cash 
borrowings had grown during the period April-June 1964 compared 
to July-September, 1963. 



CHAPTER V 


BUSINESS OPERATIONS 

5.1. In the context of shortages of essential commodities and 
price manipulations in the general market, the role of consumers co¬ 
operatives has assumed a special significance. Commodities dealt in, 
business turnover, margins and price policy are the various aspects 
determining the usefulness of these Organizations. On the basis of the 
data collected from the selected stores—wholesale and primary—an 
attempt has been made in this chapter to review their business opera¬ 
tions. 

Types of consumer goods handled by the stores 

5.2. A list of goods in which each primary store or branch was 
dealing was obtained from the selected stores and branches. The 
following table shows the proportion of stores and branches dealing 
in different commodities. 


Table 5.1 


Proportion of stores and branches dealing in various commodities 


Commodity 

No. of 

stores 

dealing 

Percentage 
to total 

1 

2 

3 

Rice .. 

91 

97-8 

Wheat ........ 

92 

98-9 

Pulses ........ 

84 

90.3 

Sugar. 

86 

92-5 

Spices. 

70 

75-3 

Vanaspati. 

73 

78-5 

Edible oils ....... 

72 

77-4 

Toilet goods. 

80 

86.0 

Beverages ....... 

53 

57-0 

Textiles ........ 

12 

12-9 

Medicines ....... 

6 

65 

Kerosene ....... 

23 

24.7 

Pure Ghee ....... 

14 

15-0 

Books and stationery. 

13 

14-0 


The figures in Table 5.1 show that, as far as some of the short-supply 
commodities like rice, wheat, sugar pulses, etc. are concerned, more 
than 90 per cent of the stores were found to be dealing in these. On 
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the other hand, items like textiles and medicine were kept for sale 
by only 13 and 7 per cent of the selected stores respectively. Even, 
kerosene was being supplied only by about one-fourth of the stores. 
By and large, it may be inferred from these data that diversification 
of business so as to include not only foodgrains but also spices, oils 
and toilet goods had been achieved by about three-fourths of the 
stores. A wider diversification had not taken place in the majority 
of the stores. Most stores were also found to be dealing with relative¬ 
ly few varieties of each item handled by them, and they appeared to 
be concentrating on sales of short-supply commodities, more or less 
like fair-price shops. 

Purchase Policy—Wholesale stores 

5.3. In 25 of the 31 selected wholesale stores special sub-commit¬ 
tees dealing with purchases had been constituted. However, it was 
observed that for planning the purchases and formulating the neces¬ 
sary policy, these committees had not played any role in more than 
one-third of the cases. Defacto power in all such cases were exercised 
by the Chairman or Secretary or the Executive Officer alone or in 
consultation with one another. In the wholesale store of Orissa, it 
was reported that the members of the sub-committee were indifferent 
and as such purchases were planned by the Secretary. In case of 
a store in U.P. the sub-committee was not effective since it 
did not meet after October 1963; so the Executive Officer took the 
necessary decisions, in consultation with the President. In one store 
each in West Bengal and Bihar the committees played active role 
only in the initial stages. In the former, it was found difficult to ar¬ 
range the meetings when necessary while in the latter case the said 
committee became defunct. In an old store in Madras the sub¬ 
committee only laid down the broad policy while the details were decid¬ 
ed upon by the section superintendents. From a stores in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh it was reported that there was no sub-committee and the purchase 
policy was determined by the Board of Directors. 

5.4 It is expected that purchases should be made on the basis of 
demand and indents of the constituent units. In case of the rationed 
articles, it was the normal policy of the State Government which deter¬ 
mined the quantum and frequency of purchases. For other items pur¬ 
chases were made only on an ad hoc basis. The primary stores in 
most of the cases did not send any indents or demand. However, in 
a few cases informal consultations did take place. In a store of 
U. P. it was reported that formal indents were received in the initial 
stages but later on the basis of informal consultations the wholesale 
store determined its purchases. For a store each in Madras and Gujarat 
the system of indents was reported only in case of selected items like 
coffee seed and dry fruit respectively. Availability of goods rather 
than requirement was the factor responsible for determining purchases 
in a wholesale store of Rajasthan. In Bihar, the primary stores did 
not send any indents, etc., yet they were to accept whatever commo¬ 
dities were purchased and supplied by the wholesale store. Similarly, 
in Mysore the primary stores took whatever commodity or quality was 
offered by the wholesale store. 
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5.5. It is normally expected that the wholesale stores, while 
making their purchases, would prefer to make use of the existing co¬ 
operative marketing societies of the area as well as those outside. 
From one-third of the wholesale stores it was reported that no such 
contact had been made while in the case of another one-third hardly 
one or two commodities were purchased and that also once or twice. 
Regular link seemed to exist only in case of 4 or 5 stores like Coim¬ 
batore, Madurai (Madras), Aurangabad (Maharashtra) and Hydera¬ 
bad (A.P.). It is perhaps due to the fact that the marketing societies 
in these areas were well developed. From ten wholesale stores 
it was reported that marketing societies outside the States were also 
contacted but regular business relationship was not established with 
these societies. It was only for one or two items that some purchases 
were made, e.g.. Gram and Tur purchased by a Mysore Store from a 
Society in Punjab, Pulses purchased by a Lucknow stores from a 
marketing society in Jabalpur, Dry fruits purchased by a Kanpur store 
from Marketing Federation, New Delhi etc. In a few cases, the terms 
offered by the marketing societies were considered unfavourable. On 
the whole, it is felt that the mutual equation between these two wings 
of the cooperative structure is rather weak. The management of most 
of the wholesale stores reported that the marketing societies did not 
stock enough commodities and their supply both in terms of quantity 
and quality were irregular and unsatisfactory. In some cases the rates 
quoted by the marketing societies were found to be higher than the 
local wholesale market. From a store in U.P. it was reported that 
the marketing society was unable to fulfil the entire demand of the 
store and it wanted advance cash payment while the private wholesale 
trader allowed credit facility. Thirdly, some of the goods, supplied by 
the marketing society were found to be under-weight. In case of another 
store of U.P. it was found that the supplies made did not conform to the 
samples while in a store of Andhra Pradesh, rice purchased turned out 
to be of poor quality. In Rajkot (Gujarat), an order worth Rs. 25,000 
was placed with the marketing society but it could supply goods worth 
Rs 4,000 only. On the other hand, in Indore (M.P.), it was observed 
that even when the rates quoted by the marketing society were favourable 
purchases were not made from it under the pressure of some Directors 
who had interest in the private trade. It was reported that under the 
influence of local businessmen there were innumerable instances when 
a wholesale store in Madhya Pradesh did not make the purchases at 
competitive rates. 

Value of purchases by wholesale stores 

5.6. Appendix Table VIII gives details of the average value of 
purchases per month for each quarter since January, 1963 or the date 
of start of business of the store whichever is relevant. The average 
value of purchases per month for the 25 wholesale stores (excluding 
those of Madras) over the year July 1963 to June, 1964 comes to Rs. 
2.13 lakh. In other words, on an average, a wholesale store effected 
purchases worth about Rs. 25 lakh over the year 1963-64. The volume 
of business as reflected by the value of purchases seemed to have beem 
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of a larger order in the mixed stores than in those of the federal or the 
unitary type during this period. 

5.7. Further, the volume of purchases had been more or less 
steadily increasing. While in the quarter April to June 1963, the ave¬ 
rage value of purchases came to Rs. 1.19 lakh only, it more than 
doubled by the corresponding quarter of the next year i.e., April to 
June 1964. Table 5.2 gives the value of average purchases per month 
per wholesale store according to the type of store and the percentage 
increase that took place over time. 

Table 5.2 

Average value of purchase per month and their growth 


April-June’63 

. 122 

165 

67 

119 


• • 

• • 

• • 

July-Sept. ’63 

. 142 

347 

117 

178 

164 

110.3 

74.6 

49-6 

Oct.-Dec. ’63 

. 152 

215 

163 

168 

70 

—38-0 

39 3 

—5-5 

Jan.-March’ 64 

. 199 

388 

189 

235 

30-9 

80.5 

160 

40-0 

April-June ’64 

. 238 

369 

314 

276 

19-6 

—49 

66.0 

17-4 

July-Sept. ’64 

. 300 

411 

272 

318 

26-1 

11.4 

—13-2 

15.2 



The data show that the value of purchases had been increasing 
steadily in all quarters except the last one of 1963 which came imme¬ 
diately after the quarter, July-September, 1963 with the highest 
increase. The quarter, January to March, 1964 also witnessed a re¬ 
latively large increase. These were due to the fact that, sometimes, 
bulk or seasonal purchases were made during a particular quarter or 
many of the wholesale stores were also working as sole agents for con¬ 
trolled commodities for their towns or even sometime districts and the 
supply of these was coming at intervals. The data show that while the 
unitary stores had built up their purchases perhaps more steadily than 
the stores of the other two types, in respect of the relative magnitude 
they were in September 1964 at a level far lower than that of the 
mixed type and almost at the same level as the federal stores. 

5.8. Table 5.3 gives the percentage distribution of the wholesale 
stores (for which information was available) according to the value of 
purchases per month for the quarter April-June 1963 to July-September 
1964. 


Average value of purchases 
Quarter p.m. per store by type 

( Rs. ’000) 


Fede- Mixed 

Uni¬ 

All 

ral 

tary 

types 

1 2 j 3 

4 I 

5 


%age increase or decrease 
over previous quarter, by type 
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Table 5.3 


Distribution of wholesale stores according to value of purchases ( groups) 


Percentage distribution of wholesale stores according to 


Quarter 

average monthly purchase groups (Rs.) 

No. of 
whole¬ 
sale 
stores 
report¬ 
ing 

upto 

10000 

Over 

10000 

to 

25000 

Over 

25000 

to 

50000 

Over 

50000 

to 

one 

lakh 

Over 

1—3 

lakhs 

Over 

3—5 

lakhs 

Over 

5 

lakhs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

April-June *63 

16 


12-5 

25-0 

18-8 

37-5 

6-2 


July-Sept.’ 63. 

20 



10.0 

100 

75-0 


50 

Oct-Dec.’ 63 

22 

4.5 

4.5 

91 

13-6 

546 

13 6 


Jan.-March’ 64 

25 


80 

8 0 

80 

44-0 28-0 

4-0 

April-June’ 64 

25 




24.0 

28-0 

44-0 

40 

July-Sept.’ 64. 

24 



4.i 

8.2 

37-6 

41-7 

8-4 


During the quarter April-June 1963, majority of the stores had 
made purchases less than one lakh but in the next quarter, three-fourths 
of them had made purchases worth Rs. 1 to 3 lakh per month on an 
average. In the subsequent quarters, the percentage of stores in the 
higher purchase-value groups had been increasing till in July-Septem- 
ber, 1964 quarter, one half of the stores had made purchases worth 
over Rs. 3 lakh per month. 

5.9 SOURCES OF PURCHASES MADE BY THE WHOLESALE STORES 

To compete effectively with the private trades, it is normally ex¬ 
pected that the wholesale stores will tap the primary sources for their 
purchases but in most of the cases the actual position was different. 
The relative importance of the various agencies from which the whole¬ 
sale stores purchased different commodities can be seen from Table 
5.4. 

Table 5.4 


Relative importance of agencies from which the wholesale stores made 

purchases 


% age distribution of purchases made from 


Commodity 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Manu¬ 

facturers 

Agents 

Coop. 

marketing 

society 

Local 

wholesale 

dealer 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Rice 

17.4 

2-9 

54-9 

3-8 

19.6 

1.4 

Wheat . 

44-5 

0-8 

2.8 

13-9 

22-3 

15-7 

Pulses 


30-2 


17-3 

40.0 

12-5 

Spices . 

, , 

5-4 

2-1 

44.7 

41.1 

6-7 

Edible Oils 


3.0 

0-2 

1.7 

94-5 

0.6 

Vanaspati 



41.4 

, . 

586 


Toilets 

• ♦ 

1-9 

83-6 


14-5 



Taking all commodities together, the local wholesale dealer ap¬ 
peared to be the most important source from which the wholesale 
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stores were making their purchases. However, as far as toilet goods 
were concerned, the local wholesale agents of manufacturers were 
the most important source for purchases. There seems to be a con¬ 
siderable scope for increasing purchases directly from the producers 
and the manufacturers of various commodities. There is definite need 
for vigorous efforts in this direction. 

Sale Policy—Wholesale stores 

5.10. In case of the controlled commodities, the sale price and the 
channel of sales are determined by the Government and the stores are 
expected just to follow the prescribed procedure. Special sub-com¬ 
mittees had been constituted in a majority of the stores to plan the 
sale policy and in some cases, where sub-committees did not exist, it 
was either the managing committee or the President or the Executive 
Officer who took the necessary decisions. Generally, the sale prices 
were fixed lower than the prevailing market prices, and, in some cases, 
this active price policy was followed even when it meant selling at a 
loss. 


On the whole, the volume of business of the whole-sale stores had 
been increasing since the time when stores started business operation, 
but this increase had been mainly in respect of controlled and short- 
supply items. Diversification of business, about which some comments 
were made in the earlier part of this chapter, had been attempted as 
a regular policy by only a few stores. It was reported that in about 
40% of the selected stores no efforts were being made to expand busi¬ 
ness in respect of non-controlled commodities. In a wholesale store 
of Andhra Pradesh, the number of non-controlled items dealt in were 
even reduced from 114 to 53. This was done with an idea to stock 
only those commodities which commanded easy market. Some stores 
had reported that they had taken positive steps to increase the sale 
of non-controlled items. The various measures reported were adver¬ 
tisements in the local papers, display of goods, linking of sale of non- 
controlled items with controlled commodities, increase in the number of 
items of sale and efforts to obtain authorised dealerships of reputed 
firms. A store in Kerala had even opened a show room in one of the 
busiest centres of the city while a store in Madras had appointed special 
staff for about 2 years to contact and impress upon the primaries and 
other members to make maximum purchases from it. The store in 
Dhanbad (Bihar) appointed a sale promotion sub-committee for the same 
purpose. But it is felt that the various steps taken by the wholesale 
stores would have suitable impact only if the primary stores and 
branches are developed on right lines and primaries make all their pur¬ 
chase from the wholesale stores. 

Value of sales by wholesale stores 

5.11. An attempt was made to collect data on the gross value of 
sales effected by the wholesale stores. Such data could not be obtained 
for the unitary stores, as records were, generally, not maintained by 
them except at the branch level. For the same reason, even in most of 
the cases of the mixed type of stores too, complete data were not 
available. Appendix Table IX gives figures of the average value of 
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sales per month made by the federal type of wholesale stores, beginning 
with the quarter, April-June 1963, the period from or after which these 
stores started operating their business. On an average, the gross value 
of sales per month for these 16 stores came to Rs. 1.51 lakh for the 
period July, 1963 to June, 1964. In other words, roughly the volume 
of business for the first year of operation came to about Rs. 18 lakh 
per wholesale store. The average per month, however, varied con¬ 
siderably among the stores. 

5.12. The following table shows the growth in the value of sales. 

Table 5.5 


Growth in value of sales of federal wholesale stores 


Quarter 

No. of 
stores 
reporting 

1 

Average 
value 
of sales 
p. m. (Rs. 
’000) 

. %age 
increase 
over the 
previous 
quarter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

April-June’ 63 ... 

8 

108 


July-Sept.’ 63 . . . . 

12 

128 

18’5 

Oct.’Dec.’ 63 . . . . 

13 

130 

16 

Jan.-March’ 64 ... 

16 

173 

33-1 

April-June’64 . . . . 

16 

236 

36-4 

July- Sep. ’64 

15 

299 

26.7 


The average value of sales per month more than doubled in July- 
September 1964 over the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
Further, the increase in sales had been more conspicuous since the 
quarter January-March, 1964. 

5.13. Table 5.6 gives the distribution of the federal type of whole¬ 
sale stores according to the average value of sales per month for the 
six quarters beginning with April to June 1963. 

Table 5.6 

Distribution of federal wholesale stores according to average value of 

sales per month. 


Quarter 

No. 

of 

whole 

sale 

stores 

report¬ 

ing 

% age distribution of stores according to average 
value of sales (group) 

Upto 

10000 

Over 

10000 

to 

25000 

Over 

25000 

to 

50000 

Over 
50000 
to one 
lakh 

Over 1 
lakh to 

3 

lakhs 

Over 3 
lakhs 
to 5 
lakhs 

Over 
akhs 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

April-June’63 

8. 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

25.0 

37.5 

.. 


July-Sept. ’63 

. 12 

, . 


25.0 

16.6 

58.4 

, , 


Oct.’ Dec. ’63 

13 


1.1 

15.4 

15.4 

61.5 



Jan.-March’64 

. 16 

12.'5 

6.3 

12.5 

12.5 

31.3 



April-June’64 

. 16 



12.5 

18.8 

31.2 

31.2 

6^3 

July-Sept. ’64. 

. 15 




6.7 

53.3 

26.7 

13.3 
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In the lirst quarter, April-June 1963, most of the stores had done sales 
less than Rs. 1 lakh per month but by April-June 1964, there was no store 
with sales less than Rs. 25,000 per month. More than one-third had an 
average sale of over Rs. 3 lakh per month. 

5.14. It will be of interest to know the agencies to which the whole¬ 
sale stores made their sales. Table 5.7 shows that the wholesale stores 
of M.P., Mysore, U.P. and West Bengal had made sales mainly to the 
primary stores. In Gujarat and Rajasthan, bulk of the sales had been 
to institutions other than primary stores. In both these States, the sales 
mainly comprised of sugar, gur, wheat, maida and suji and the agencies 
purchasing were fair price shops and other cooperatives. 


Table 5.7 

Agencies to which sales made 


State 


%age distribution 
of the value of sale 
made to 


Primary 

stores 


Others 


Gujarat .... 

• • • 

. 

♦ 

14-5 

85.5 

Madhya Pradesh 

* 



100.0 


Mysore. 

"li-. ,.V 

• 

• 

99-4 

06 

Rajasthan .... 

• 

• 

• 

21-0 

79-0 

U. P . 

• 



99-1 

09 

West Bengal .... 

. 

• 

• 

88-7 

11 -3 

Bihar. 

• • • 

. 

• 

77-9 

22-1 


5.15. It had been reported that in case of a majority of the whole¬ 
sale stores, distribution to the primaries and the branches was timely 
and the quantity supplied was adequate. However, some instances of 
delay and inadequate supply had also come to notice. This had been 
mainly due to the delays in the supplies from the manufacturers or 
low stocks with the wholesale store. Delay in issue of permits of con¬ 
trolled commodities, lack of transport (reported by a store of Punjab), 
favouritism and partiality (reported from a store in M.P.), etc., were the 
various factors affecting adversely the channels of supplies between the 
■wholesa’c s*ores and primaries. 
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Volume of business at the primary level 

5.16 Purchases .-—Data were collected on the extent of purchases 
made by the primary stores and branch stores since the start of business 
and the rate at which the same had been increasing. As the stores start¬ 
ed their business at various times, the value of purchases for only the 
complete quarter of operation has been taken into account and the 
average value of purchases per month per primary store or branch for 
each of the quarters since January-March 1963 to July-September 1964 
has been given Statewise in Appendix Table X. It may, however, be 
added that while in the case of primary stores the value figures are given 
at the purchase prices, in the case of branches these are at the sale or 
supply prices. This could not be helped because in the branch stores, 
the ‘salesman liability’ method of accounting is normally followed and 
goods are valued at sale price. During the year July, 1963 to June, 
1964, a primary store/branch made, on an average, purchases worth 
Rs. 13 thousand per month, which puts the yearly level of purchases 
at about Rs. 1.6 lakh only. The level of purchases of primary stores 
and that of branch stores was almost the same. 

5.17. The value of purchases had been, on the whole, increasing 
over time. The following table gives an idea about the overall rate of 
increase that took place from quarter to quarter. 

Table 5.8 


Bate of increase in the value of purchase by Primary and Branch 

Stores 


Period 

1 

Average value of purchases 
(Rs. ’000) 

%age increase in purchases 
| over previous quarter 


Primaries 

, Branches 

I 

I Total 

| Primaries j Branches j 

Total 

! 2 

3 

4 

5 

i 6 1 
' 1 

7 

July-Sept.' 63 


113 

121 

115 

• . 

. , 

.. 

Oct.-Dec.’ 63 

• 

118 

98 

113 

4-4 

—19-0 

—18 

Jan.-March’ 64 

143 

143 

143 

1-2 

45.9 

26-5 

April-June’ 64 


151 

152 

151 

56 

6-3 

5-6 

July-Sept.’ 64 

• 

188 

189 

188 

24-5 

24-3 

24-5 


5.18. It is clear from these data that the value of purchases record¬ 
ed a considerable and consistent increase in the quarters of 1964, 
particularly in the first and the third quarters. In the last quarter of 
1963, however, the purchases by the branch stores decreased and those 
by the primaries increased only slightly. Though the increase in sales 
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recorded by the branches was relatively higher than those of the 
primaries during January-March 1964 quarter, subsequently the rate of 
increase was nearly the same for both die categories. In fact the level 
of purchases was the same for both the primary and branch stores in the 
July-September quarter of 1964. 

5.19. Table 5.9 below gives the rate of increase in the average value 
of purchases per month per store, separately for old and new primary 
stores, from quarter to quarter. 


Table 5.9. 

Rate of increase in the average value of purchase of old and new primary 

stores. 


Average value of 
purchases per month 
per store (Rs. ’000) 


%age increase in 
purchases eta pre¬ 
vious quarter 



rerioa 

i 


Old 

New 

Old 

New 


i 


i 

i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Jan.-March’ 63 

• 

• 



99 

• • 

• • 


April-June’ 63 

• 

• 



142 

44 

43-4 

• m 

July-Sept.’ 63 . 

. 

. 



180 

49 

26.8 

11.4 

Oct.-Dec.’ 63 

» 

. 



207 

63 

15-0 

28-6 

Jan.-March .64 

• 

. 



246 

88 

18-8 

39-7 

April-June’ 64 


. 



258 

90 

4-9 

2-3 

July-Sept.’ 64 . 

• 

• 


• 

305 

122 

18-2 

35-6 


The above table reveals that the average value of purchases per month 
per store in all the quarters was much higher in the case of old stores 
compared with the new ones. However, the rate of increase in the value 
of average sales was higher in the case of new stores for most of the 
quarters. Scope for further increase in the value of sales also appeared 
to be more in the case of new stores. 


Sources of purchases made by primary stores 

5.20. The relative importance of the different sources from which 
the purchases of important commodities were made by the primary 
stores are indicated in the following table. 

4—3 Planning Com/67 
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Table 5.10. 

Commodity-wise sources of purchases by Stores 


Commodity 


Percentage value of purchases from different sources to the 
gross value of purchases 



Whole- 

sale 

stores 

Coop. 

Society/ 

Purchase 

Sale 

Union 

Manu¬ 

facturer/ 

Agent 

Local 

whole¬ 

sale 

trader 

! 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Others 

1 1 

t 

i 2 

3 | 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Wheat. 

14 4 

0-2 

02 

4-4 

78.7 

2.1 

Rice . . 

29.4 

6.4 

0.2 

33-3 

25-5 

51 

Pulses . 

28-6 

01 

01 

57-4 


13 9 

Spices 

13.7 

.. 

0-2 

85-6 

.. 

0.5 

Edible Oils 

128 

01 

16.4 

66-2 

.. 

4.5 

Vanaspati 

29.3 

0-4 

SUv 

38.6 

.. 

• ♦ 

Toilet 

20.9 

t , 

5.0 

74-1 

.. 

• • 


For all items except wheat, the local wholesale trader was the most 
important source of purchases made by the primary stores. The reasons 
given for this behaviour were that the wholesale stores did not stock 
all the requirements of the primary stores and the supply with the whole¬ 
sale stores were sometimes inadequate and irregular. Very often the 
prices charged by the wholesale stores were unattractive. Even though 
the facility of credit purchases was allowed by most of the wholesale 
stores, yet it was felt that this facility needed to be further extended 
so that the primary stores could increase their business turnover and 
make increasing use of the wholesale stores. 


5.21. The management of the primary stores further suggested that 
the wholesale stores should stock larger quantity of some goods and a 
greater variety of commodities. Other suggestions given to improve the 
situation were that prices should be fixed in consultation with the 
primary stores and facility of delivering the requirements at the door of 
the primary stores should be provided. 


5.22. Value of sales of primary units. —In order to have an idea 
about the volume of business transacted by the primary units, data were 
also collected on the gross value of sales made by each of the selected 
stores since January, 1963 or the date of start of business whichever 
was later. As the stores started business at different times, data on 
the value of sales have been analysed quarter-wise on the basis of the 
completed quarters and is presented in Appendix Table XI. 
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5.23. Taking all the primary stores and branches together the 
average value of sales per store per month came to nearly Rs. 13,600 
during the year July, 1963 to June, 1964, which amounted to an average 
turnover for the year of about Rs. 1.6 lakh. The turnover was slightly 
higher for the primary stores than for the branches. The average value 
of sales per month per primary store, ranged from Rs. 2,100 in West 
Bengal to Rs. 20,000 in Madras, leaving aside Andhra Pradesh where 
it came to Rs. 58,000 for an old store. Among the branch stores, Punjab 
showed the highest level with an average of Rs. 21,000 followed by 
Kerala with Rs. 19,000 per month. 

5.24. The value of sales witnessed a significant increase since the 
beginning of the year 1964 as can be seen from the figures in Table 
5.11. The trend is similar to that for purchases. 

Table 5.11. 

Rate of increase in the average value of sales of primary and branch 

Stores. 


Period 

Average 

i 

sales per m< 

mth 

%age increase < 
quart 

jvef previous 
ter 


Branch 

Total 

Primary 

stores 

Branch 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

5 

6 

7 

April-June’63 

130 

N.A. 

NA. 




July-Sept. ’63 

114 

128 

118 

—12-3 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Oct.-Dec.’ 63 

117 

116 

116 

2-6 

—9-4 

—1.7 

Jan.-March’ 64 152 

134 

147 

29-9 

15-5 

26.7 

April-June’ 64 

158 

147 

155 

3-9 

9.7 

5-4 

July-Sept.’ 64 

194 

177 

189 

22-8 

20-4 

21-9 


5.25. To calculate the value of sales per member, we have taken 
the average number of members per store as on 30-6-64. As the number 
of members was not available for the branch stores, this indicator could 
be calculated only for the primary stores. The average sales per mem¬ 
ber came to Rs. 37 per month, which came close to the level that was 
expected to be attained by the primary units in the initial stages, accord¬ 
ing to the assumptions under the centrally sponsored scheme. While 
in Bihar, Madras, U.P. and West Bengal, the level was below the 
overall average in other States it was higher. The highest level was 
found in Maharashtra with an average sale of Rs. 103 per member per 
month. 
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5.26. The following table presents data to show the extent of 
increase in the average value of sales per month per member of primary 
stores State-wise in July-September 1964 over the corresponding quarter 
of 1963. 


Table 5.12. 

Increase in sales per month per member of Primary Stores between 

1963 and 1964. 


States 

Average 

sales per c 
nember (Rs 

aonth per 
•) 

July to 
Sept.’ 63 

July to 
Sept.’ 64 

%increase 
of Col. 3 
over Col. 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Andhra Pradesh. 

48 

69 

43-8 

Bihar. 

49 

69 

40.8 

Gujarat. 

25 

42 

68-0 

Kerala . . .. 

165 

81 

—50-9 

Madhya Pradesh . 

79 

78 

—1-3 

Madras. 

23 

32 

39.1 

Maharashtra. 

121 

184 

52-1 

Mysore. 

108 

90 

—16 1 

Rajasthan. 

51 

128 

151-0 

U.P. 

22 

45 

104-0 

West Bengal. 

14 

93 

564-3 

Total 

39 

59 

51-3 


The average sale per month per member was nearly one and a half 
times in July-September 1964, as compared to that in the corresponding 
quarter of 1963 i.e. from Rs. 39 to Rs. 59. Proportionately, the increase 
was very high (564%) in West Bengal, where the level was very low 
in the earlier period. Rajasthan and U.P. recorded more than a doubl¬ 
ing of the sales per member. Among the States, it was only in Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore and Kerala that there had been a decline in sales 
(ranging from 1 to 51%). 

5.27. Sales made by the old primary stores and the new ones reveal 
similar trend as was found in case of purchases. The quantum of sales 
in the case of former was much higher than in the case of latter. The 
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rate of increase in the successive quarters, however, was higher for the 
new stores as is clear from the following figures. 

Table 5.13. 

Average value of sales of old and new stores. 


Period 

Average value of sales 
per month per store 
(Rs. ’00) 

% increase in sa¬ 
les over previous 
quarter 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

1 

2 

3 

m 

5 

Jan.-March’63 .... 

105 




April-June’ 63 ... 

152 

39 

44.8 


July-Sept. ’63 . 

Oct.-Dee.’ 63 . 

181 

50 

19.1 

28.2 

206 

59 

13-8 

18-0 

Jan.-March’ 64 

272 

87 

32-0 

47.5 

April-June’ 64 ... 

274 

92 

0.7 

5-7 

July- Sept.’ 64 

311 

127 

13-5 

38-0 


5.28. The increase in sale recorded over the reporting period had 
become possible mainly due to the distribution of controlled and short- 
supply items like sugar, wheat, rice, etc. Diversification of sales and 
wider coverage of members and non-members for non-controlled items 
had been attempted by a few stores only, e.g., credit purchase allowed 
by 2 stores in Gujarat while a store in Madhya Pradesh had introduced 
home delivery system for both members and non-members. Two stores 
of West Bengal and one each of Madhya Pradesh and U.P. reported 
continuous efforts of the store management to stock wide range of 
commodities. But all such efforts had been confined to a small number 
of stores. Lack of funds had been cited as the primary reason for the 
stores being unable to expand their business. 

5.29. Wholesale margins .—Appendix Table XII gives the dis¬ 
tribution of federal and mixed wholesale stores by the margins that 
these stores normally charged from the primary units for the more im¬ 
portant commodities dealt in. The majority of the stores charged a 
margin of less than two per cent over their purchase prices for all the 
important commodities except pulses and spices. In the case of rice, 
wheat and sugar—the controlled commodities—the majority of the 
wholesale stores charged from one half to two per cent which was also 
the normal margin in trade. On pulses, though 40 per cent of the stores 
charged one half to two per cent only, in the remaining stores the 
margins were higher. As for spices, which formed an important com¬ 
modity, in three of the wholesale stores, a margin of more than seven 
and a half per cent was charged. It should also be noted that here and 
there, a few stores had charged a high wholesale margin, exceeding five 
per cent and seven and a half per cent even for commodities like rice, 
wheat, sugar, edible oils. This was certainly a disquieting feature. 
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5.30. Margins at the primary store level .—Corresponding informa¬ 
tion in respect of primary stores is contained in Appendix Table XIII. In 
this table, data are presented for two quarters, viz., April to June 1964 
and July to September 1964. A majority of stores charged profit 
margins of about 3 per cent in respect of all the commodities except 
sugar, in which case only about one-tenth of the stores charged margin 
between 3 to 4% while in the case of the rest of the stores the margin 
was lower than 3 %. This was due to the fact that in case of sugar the 
margins were laid down by the State Governments. As between the 
various commodities relatively more stores charged higher margins for 
spices, toilets, edible oils and textiles than in case of wheat, rice and 
pulses. In other words, on the whole, margins for controlled com¬ 
modities were relatively less than for non-controlled goods. 

Use of transport facility by the wholesale stores 

5.31. Out of 31 wholesale stores, 18 had their own vehicles either 
a four-wheeler or a three-wheeler (for which there was a Government 
grant and loan), for carrying goods from railheads and Government and 
private dealers’ godowns to the godowns of the Central Stores, and for 
further transporting these goods to the primary stores and branches. Of 
the 18 stores which had their own transport, 13 reported having utilised 
it fully, while the other five could not make full use of it. Data on the 
number of hours for which owned transport was used was available only 
for 11 of these 18 stores. The number of hours for which the transport 
vehicles had been utilised during the month preceding • the month of 
canvassing ranged from 176 to 300 hours. The average number of 
hours for which a vehicle plied during the reference month came to 238 
hours and the average number of hours worked per day per vehicle to 
8 hours. Seventeen of the 18 stores which had got their own transport 
facility had, in addition, to hire transport vehicles from others. The 
most important reason reported for this was the inadequacy of owned 
transport to cope up with the job to be done. In some cases, another 
vehicle was needed because the store vehicle was not registered to ply 
outside the city limits. In some other cases, outside transport had to 
be hired to supplement the store vehicle in order to lift certain commodi¬ 
ties in bulk within a short period. 

Storage 

5.32. Adequate storage facility for the wholesale and primary 
stores is an essential need for successful business operations. The cen¬ 
trally sponsored schemes provided financial assistance for the godowns 
of the wholesale stores upto Rs. 1 lakh (75% loan plus 25% subsidy). 
Till the construction of godown was not complete, a rent subsidy of 
Rs. 900 per year per wholesale store was also provided for a maximum 
period of 2 years. Government assistance for the construction of god¬ 
owns was made available to 15 of the selected stores by the time data 
were collected. Mostly, the selected stores had got rented buildings for 
storing the goods. The wholesale store, Bhilainagar had been provided 
a godown on nominal rent of Re. 1 p.m. by the Bhilai Steel Plant 
management. The facilities of storage had been offered by the Central 
Ware-housing Corporation to three of the selected stores. 
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5.33. Out of the 30 wholesale stores for which die information on 
this item was available, 19 stores had reported that the present facilities, 
for stocking the commodities were adequate to meet their requirements. 
Shortage of accommodation in regard to the remaining stores had 
hampered the day to day working because the storing capacity was less 
and so, in many cases, die stores could not make bulk purchases of the 
different commodities. One of such stores was faced with the problem 
of packing and processing in the absence of proper accommodation. 
The only alternative left with these stores was to hire some more build¬ 
ings for storage. As regards the facilities offered by the Government it 
had already been said that the loan-cum-subsidy was given to as many 
as 15 wholesale stores. A few wholesale stores had been helped by the 
local authorities in acquiring either a plot of land for the construction 
of a godown or in obtaining a hired accommodation for the purpose on 
standard rent. Though the primary stores and branches were not pro¬ 
vided with such financial assistance as were given to the wholesale stores, 
still the majority of the primary/branches possessed adequate storing 
facilities with them. 

5.34. As regards the verification of the stocks, the information had 
been given for 30 selected wholesale stores. Of these, 27 stores reported 
regular verification of the stock in hand with the stores. In 2 of the 
remaining stores, there was no regular system of verification and in the 
third one, though the management had prescribed monthly verification, 
it was not being persued properly, by the officials of the store. Of the 
27 stores reporting verification, in 11 wholesale stores the stocks were 
checked every quarter and in another 6 stores every month. The fre¬ 
quency of the verification had been half yearly in 4, yearly in 3 and 
weekly in 2 wholesale stores. No frequency had been fixed in one of 
these though the verification was done occasionally. As far as the 
primary stores and branches were concerned, slightly more than 75% 
of the stores /branches for which data were available, had reported a 
regular verification of stocks. Of these, nearly half the stores had the 
frequency of verification as monthly, about one-third as quarterly and 
the remaining ones as half yearly and weekly. The system of verifica¬ 
tion in the wholesale stores as well as in the primaries /branches, as 
reported, had been quite satisfactory. 

Problems faced in the procurement of controlled and short- 

supply goods. 

5.35. Foodgrains .—As regards foodgrains, specially rice and wheat, 
the stores generally complained of inadequate and untimely supplies. 
Only in Rajasthan and Kerala and in one of the selected stores in 
Madhya Pradesh, foodgrains were reported to be available in adequate 
quantity, and no difficulties in procurement were mentioned. 

From Coimbatore (Madras) and Sholapur (Maharashtra) it was 
reported that the Civil Supplies Department did not provide any special 
assistance or facilities to the stores for the procurement of these food- 
grains. The complaint from Sholapur (Maharashtra) was that permits 
for purchases were not issued timely. One store in Maharashtra and 
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another in Andhra Pradesh complained that they were being supplied 
these commodities like any other fair price shops. The complaint was 
most serious in Indore (Madhya Pradesh) from where it was reported 
that the district supplies department had been more stiff towards the 
primary stores than to the other fair price shops. In most of the other 
places, the State Civil Supplies Department had been reported to be 
helping the wholesale stores by appointing them as wholesale agents or 
distributors for foodgrains and some other controlled commodities. This 
was specifically mentioned by some of the stores in Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Orissa and U.P. 

5.36. Sugar .—For dealing in sugar, a number of wholesale stores 
had been given sole agency for its distribution in Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Punjab and U.P. But. on account of its general scarcity 
and shortage, some of the stores complained of inadequacy of the 
quantity supplied to them. From Indore (Madhya Pradesh), it was 
reported that the quota permits had not been issued in time by the Civil 
Supplies and the Food Department and that these were issued for various 
supply points. In Andhra Pradesh, too, not only the supplies had been 
irregular, but sometimes also concentrated over a short period of time. 

5.37. Other goods .—As regards other goods, most of the problems 
related to items like baby food, horlicks, edible oils. Vanaspati and 
certain controlled varieties of textiles that remained in short supply dur¬ 
ing the period covered by the enquiry. A large number of stores men¬ 
tioned that most of the private undertakings and manufacturers had not 
been extending a helping hand in the supply of their products. In many 
cases, it was reported that firms like Hindustan Lever. Tatas and Brooke- 
bond were not extending any preferential treatment to the cooperative 
stores in the supply of their goods, and had insisted that these be obtain¬ 
ed through the regular trade channels or agents. This was specially 
emphasized by the stores in Jabalpur and Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh), 
Lucknow (U.P.), Baroda (Gujarat), Patna (Bihar) and Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh). In fairness, however, it should also be added that 
in some areas Hindustan Lever did agree to allow a three percent margin 
to the wholesale stores more or less as they gave to their traditional 
wholesalers; and this was reported from Trivandrum (Kerala), Ajmer 
(Rajasthan), Ludhiana and Jullundur (Punjab), Varanasi (U.P.) and a 
few other areas. Some of the stores reported that they could not get 
the requisite supplies from some of the textile mills, and in one case 
(Indore—Madhya Pradesh) it was mentioned that the efforts of even the 
Textile Commissioner failed in the matter. However, some of the 
private manufacturers like May and Baker, Parke Davies and Imperial 
Tobacco, were found to be extending preferential treatment to the 
stores. The Mysore Soap Factory and the Kerala Soap Factory had not 
only been giving regular supplies of their products but even allowed 
extra margin to the cooperatives in Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Madras. 
The Textile Commissioner had also been exerting his influence to arrange 
and get a certain quota fixed for them for textile goods from some of 
the reputed firms like Modellas, Digvijay, Dhariwal and Binny. 
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Some indicators of efficiency in the management of stores. 

5.38. Turnover ratio of working capital of wholesale srotes. — A 
measure of efficiency in management is the frequency of turn-over of 
working capital in the business of the store. This may be measured by 
the ratio of the value of purchases made in a given period, six months 
or a year, to the amount of working capital as at the midpoint of this 
period. This ratio has been calculated State-wise for the selected whole¬ 
sale stores for the six month period from April to September, 1964. The 
relevant data are given in Table 5.14. 

Table 5.14 

Ratio of purchases by wholesale stores to their working capital, April - 

September, 1964 


i 


State 

No. of 
stores 

Gross 
value of 
purchases 
for the 
period April 
to Sept., 
1964 

(Rs. ’000) 

Amount 

of 

working 
capital as 
on 30-6-64 

(Rs. ’000) 

Ratio of 
Col. 3 to 
Co .4 
(no. of 
times) 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Federal 





Bihar 

• • 

• • 

2 

3,804 

712 

5.3 

Gujarat . 

• * 

• • 

1 

2,267 

135 

16-8 

M. Pradesh 

• • 

• • 

3 

5,386 

985 

5-5 

Mysore . 

• • 


2 

3,730 

940 

4.0 

Rajasthan 

• • 

• 

2 

4,104 

634 

6-5 

U. P. . 

• • 


3 

4,300 

1,123 

3-8 

West Bengal . 

« • 

• 

2 

1,159 

563 

20 


Sub-Total . 15 

24,750 

5,092 

4-9 



Mixed 





Orissa . 

• 

, • 

1 

293 

270 

1-1 

Kerala . 

. 

. 

2 

4,944 

1,772 

2.8 

Maharashtra . 

• 

• 

2 

6,476 

1,228 

5-3 


Sub-Total 


5 11,713 


3,270 


3-6 
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Table 5.14 — Contd. 

1 

I 2 13 

1 4 

1 5 


Unitary 



Andhra Pradesh 

2 2,954 

867 

3-4 

Punjab . 

2 4,074 

1,144 

3.6 

Sub- Total 

4 7,028 

2,011 

3-5 

Total all types . 

24 43,491 

10,373 

4-2 


On an average, the selected stores as a whole had used their working 
capital 4.2. times over in their purchases during the six-months from 
April to October 1964. The federal type of stores as a group had done 
better (4.9) than the mixed (3.6) and the unitary (3.5) types. It appears, 
however, that the relatively better performance of the federal type of 
stores was largely due to the exceptionally high ratio of one or two 
stores, specially the one in Gujarat with a ratio of 16.8. The turn-over 
ratio was very low for the federal stores in West Bengal (2.0) and for 
the mixed stores in Orissa (1.1) and Kerala (2.8). These figures definite¬ 
ly show a low order of efficiency. For others, it was higher than three 
for this six-month period though in the absence of any specific norm, 
it is difficult to pass any judgement. Attention needs to be drawn here 
to the comments made in an earlier paragraph about the difficulty faced 
in some stores in building up a complete picture of all working funds. 

5.39. Comparison of prices charged by the store with the market 
prices .—An attempt had also been made to compare the level of prices 
charged by the primary stores or branches for certain commodities with 
those prevailing in the market for the comparable varieties. The data 
as analysed for just a sample of commodities are summed up in the table 
which relates to the period July-September 1964. 

Table 5.15. 

Comparison of store prices with market prices for a few. commodities, 

July-September, 1964..... 


Commodity 

No. of 
stores 
deal¬ 
ing 

Distribution of stores as per the percentage 
their prices were lower than in the market 

Nil 

Less 

han 

15 

1.5 
to 
less 
than 2 

2 to 
less 
than 

3 

3 to 
less 
than 

5 

5 to 
less 
than 
10 

10 

and 

above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

7 

8 

9 

Rice 

. 43 

14 


1 

2 

1 

14 

11 

Wheat 

. 37 

13 


2 

3 

3 

6 

10 

Arhar( Pulse) 

. 50 

4 

1 

. ■ 

4 

12 

12 

17 

Vanaspati 

. 43 

24 

6 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

Washing soap . 

. 48 

24 

1 

1 

1 

11 

5 

5 
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For rice and wheat, in nearly one-third of the stores the prices charged 
were the same as those in the open market. But in 25 of the 43 stores 
in the case of rice, and in 16 of the 37 for wheat, their prices were lower 
than the market rates by more than five per cent; and in about one-half 
of these stores, the price difference with the market exceeded 10 per 
cent. In the case of Arhar (Pulse), difference in prices existed in most 
of the areas. In about 25 per cent of the stores, the store prices were 
lower by three to five per cent, in another 25 per cent by five to ten 
per cent and in nearly one-third of the stores, these were lower by more 
than ten per cent than the market prices during the same period. For 
Vanaspati and washing soap, the prices in a little over one-half of the 
stores were the same as in the market. As Vanaspati is a standard 
product with prices more often determined by the manufacturers, the 
difference in prices was relatively lower. On the whole, these data show 
that the prices charged for these commodities at the stores were in no 
case higher than the market prices and were often appreciably lower. 
It is indeed a creditable record. 



CHAPTER VI 


PATRONAGE OF THE STORES BY MEMBERS AND THEIR 

REACTIONS 

6.1. As explained in the first chapter, ten members were selected 
from each of the primary stores and branches taken up for the study. In 
all, we had 927 respondent members drawn from 65 primary stores and 
28 branches. This chapter contains analysis of the data based on the 
canvassing of these members. In the beginning, characteristics of the 
selected members are given followed by a discussion of the extent of 
members’ patronage of the consumers stores. Thereafter, members’ 
reactions about selected aspects like quality, price and availability of 
certain commodities and their comments on quality of service, behaviour 
of salesman, method of display, etc., are analysed. In the end, mem¬ 
bers’ views about the deficiencies in the working of the stores and their 
suggestions for improvements are presented. 

Occupational distribution of members. 

6.2. Occupational distribution of the selected members is given in 
table 6.1. below: 


Table 6.1. 

Distribution of selected members according to occupation. 


Occupation group 

No. of 
members 

%age to 
total mem¬ 
bers 

1 

2 

3 

Service . 

365 

39-4 

Business. 

290 

31-3 

Artisans ..... 

51 

5-5 

Cultivators. 

42 

4-5 

Other occupations* 

82 

8-8 

No occupation** .... 

97 

10.5 


927 100-0 


♦‘Other occupations’ include members belonging to various professions, etc. 
♦♦‘No occupation’ category includes housewives, students, rentires, retired persons 
and dependents. 

The highest proportion, i.e., about 39% of the selected respondents 
belonged to the service category. In Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra, 
the proportion of members from this group was much higher, i.e., 64.4% 
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and 63.2% respectively. All the selected members of the primary store 
in Bhilai (M.P.) belonged to the service category which was natural 
because of the industrial character of the town. Cultivators, as selected 
members, were found mainly in Maharashtra, Mysore and Bihar. 


Income classification of members. 

6.3. The selected members have been classified into different income 
groups as may be seen from table 6.2: 

Table 6.2. 

Distribution of selected members in various income groups. 


Income-group 

No. of 
members 

j %age to 

total 

1 

2 

! 3 


Below Rs. 100 .... 

126 

13-6 1 

38-9 

Rs. 100—199 . 

235 

25-3 J 


Rs. 200—299 . 

206 

22-2 1 
y 

40-8 

Rs. 300-499 . 

172 

18.6 J 


Rs. 500—999 . . 

117 

12-6 1 
y 

20-3 

Rs. 1000 and above 

71 

7.7 J 



Total 927 100 0 


Majority of the selected members belonged to the lower and middle 
income categories. Within the various States it was found that none of 
the selected members in Rajkot (Gujarat), Bhilai and Indore (M.P.) 
belonged to ‘below Rs. 100’ income group, while on the other hand in 
Mysore and Uttar Pradesh 26.7% and 32.5% of the selected members 
respectively were from this group. The proportion of sample respon¬ 
dents from the income group ‘Rs. 1000 and above’ varied from 16.7 in 
Gujarat to 6.6% in Orissa. 

Educational status of members. 

6.4. As the study was restricted to the urban areas, it was expected 
that most members would have received some formal education. The 
educational status of the selected members reveals this to be broadly 
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true as would be clear from the following table : 

Table 6.3. 

Distribution of selected members according to their educational status 


Educational status 

No. of 
selected 
members 

Percentage 
to total 

1 

2 

1 3 

Illiterate . 

70 

7.6 

Below primary. 

129 

13.9 

Primary & below Middle. 

181 

19.5 

Middle & below Matric. 

157 

16-9 

Matric & below Graduate. 

254 

27-4 

Graduate & above. 

133 

14-3 

Not available. 

3 

0-3 


6.5. In case of Mysore and Punjab it was found that 14.4% and 
20.0% of the selected members respectively were illiterate. The educa¬ 
tional status of ‘graduate and above’ was found to be comparatively 
high in case of Kerala (40.0%), Madhya Pradesh (26.7%) and Andhra 
Pradesh (24.4%) while in Gujarat as well as Mysore it was 3.3% only. 

Reasons for becoming members. 

6.6. Most of the selected members had solicited membership 
because of the cheaper rates and availability of rationed and essential 
commodities with the stores. Relevant details have been given in 
Appendix Table XIV. Cheap rates and availability of rationed goods 
were the most important reasons given for becoming members. Persua- 
tion of management and officials of the stores was reported as a reason 
for membership in 5 per cent of the cases. As between the States, this 
was an important reason advanced by members in West Bengal, Gujarat 
and Rajasthan while there was no such case in Madhya Pradesh, Mysore 
and Orissa. Persuation of friends and relatives was indicated as reason 
for becoming member mainly in Rajasthan and Kerala. Enrolment in 
consumer cooperatives as a measure of fostering the cooperative move¬ 
ment has been reported by a good number of members in Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Maharashtra. Allurement of rebate as 
a reason for becoming members was reported only from three States, 
viz., Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. Benefit of dividend 
was reported as a reason for becoming member from all the States. 
Miscellaneous reasons clubbed under ‘others’ include facility of credit 
purchase, home delivery, nearness to house, etc. 
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Number of members per household and their share capital 
CONTRIBUTION. 

6.7. In the case of the selected members it was enquired if some¬ 
body else from their household was also a member of the store. The 
average number of members per selected household and their share 
capital contribution are given in Appendix Table XV. The average 
number of members per household came to 1.3 and, among the States, 
the same varied between 1.0 in Bihar to 1.8 in Madhya Pradesh. The 
average number of shares held per member was found to be about 2. The 
number of shares per selected respondent varied from 6 in Orissa to 
about 1 in Andhra Pradesh. In term of money value, the average con¬ 
tribution per selected member came to Rs. 21. The average contribution 
varied from about Rs. 11 in Andhra Pradesh to Rs. 60 in Orissa. 

Extent of patronage of the stores by members. 

6.8. The extent to which the members make purchases of their daily 
requirements from the cooperative stores reflects their loyalty to and 
preference for the coopratives vis-a-vis the private retailers. It also 
indicates how far the cooperative stores have been able to replace the 
private trade, at least as far as their members are concerned. The 
selected respondent members were, therefore, asked as to what proportion 
of their requirements of some of the commodities such as wheat, rice, 
pulses, vanaspati, edible oils and toilets, they had been purchasing from 
the store during the calendar month preceding the date of enquiry and 
six months earlier. 

6.9. Before this aspect is analysed, it would be interesting to find 
out the proportion of selected members not using the Cooperative store 
at all, even in respect of such commodities as were available with the 
stores. The following table gives an estimate of the proportion of 
members not utilising the cooperative stores for purchasing some of the 
commodities. 

Table 6.4. 

Proportion of selected members not patronising the cooperatives for pur¬ 
chase of their requirements. 


Commodity 

No. of 
relevant 
members 

No. not 
purchasing 

%age to 
total 
relevant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Rice 





907 

354 

39-0 

Wheat . 




. 

917 

313 

34-1 

Pulses 



• 

• • 

840 

346 

41-2 

Vanaspati 



• 

• • 

730 

477 

65-3 

Edible Oils 



• 

• • 

720 

376 

52-2 

Toilet goods . 



• 

• • 

800 

364 

45.5 
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Column 2 above shows the number of selected members in respect of 
the stores which were dealing in the particular commodities. The per¬ 
centage of non-purchasing members is significant for all the commodities, 
but relatively larger (41-65%) for the ‘non-controlled’ consumable goods 
like vanaspati, edible oils and toilet goods. The position is somewhat 
disquieting. 

6.10. Proportion of members, belonging to important occupation 
groups, not purchasing various commodities dealt by stores is given in 
table 6.5: 


Table 6.5. 

Proportion of relevant members not purchasing in the important occupa¬ 
tion group. 


Commodity 

| Service 

Business 

1 I 

Artisan I 

Other 

1 occupation 

No occu¬ 
pation 

A 

B l 

A 

B 

A 

B 1 

A | 

B 

A 

1 B 

1 

2 1 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 

10 

1 11 

Rice 

355 

26-8 

289 

52-9 

47 

44-7 

80 

28-7 

97 

42-3 

Wheat . 

362 

25-4 

289 

39-8 

47 

40-4 

82 

41.5 

97 

38-1 

Pulses 

318 

35-8 

272 ■ 

48-9 

43 

32-6 

75 

37.3 

97 

40-2 

Vanaspati 

256 

59-4 

236 

67-4 

44 

68-2 

69 

75.4 

97 

69-1 

Edible Oil 

292 

46 2 

206 

61-7 

38 

52-6 

60 

48-3 

97 

49.5 

Toilet 

309 

35-0 

249 

54-2 

38 

52-6 

70 

58-6 

97 

40-2 


A—No.of total members in the occupation group relevant for the stores dealing 
in the particular commodity. 

B—Proportion of members not purchasing to the total number in A. 


Above figures indicate that as among the various occupational groups, 
the lowest proportion of non-purchasers, in respect of all the commodi¬ 
ties except pulses, had occurred in the service group. Business group, 
which was the second important occupational group, revealed compara¬ 
tively lesser use of consumers cooperatives as compared to the principal 
group, viz., ‘Service’. 

Reasons for not purchasing from the stores. 

6.11. The respondents who did not purchase the commodities 
handled by the stores were asked to give reasons for the same. The 
details of the reasons given oan be seen from Appendix Table XVI. As 
some of the respondents gave more than one reason, percentages have 
been worked out in relation to the number of reasons or entries. The 
relative importance of different reasons for not purchasing the selected 
commodities is summed up in the following table: 





Table 6.6. 

Relative importance of reasons for not purchasing from stores certain 
commodities, as given by non-purchaser members. 
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The above table shows that 26 to 34 per cent of the reasons for 
non-purchase of rice, wheat, pulses, edible oils and toilet goods and 58 
per cent for vanaspati were that these commodities were not required by 
them to be purchased. In 16 per cent of the cases for rice and 30 per 
cent of the cases for wheat, the reason given for not purchasing these 
commodities from the stores was that the same were purchased from 
fair price shops. Both these commodities, being controlled commodities 
in a number of States, the consumer-members within a town are some¬ 
times allocated to another fair price shop and not to the consumers’ 
stores. Non-availability of credit facility was another important reason 
given for not purchasing from the stores. This reason was particularly 
important in the case of pulses, toilet items and edible oils, being more 
than 16 per cent for each of these three commodities. Absence of 
facility of home delivery was stated as a reason for not purchasing n«n- 
controlled commodities in about nine per cent of the cases. This reason, 
obviously, had no significance whatsoever as far as rationed or controlled 
commodities like rice, wheat, etc., were concerned. Another important 
reason for not purchasing from the stores was reported to be the inferior 
quality of the available supplies as compared with the quality with out¬ 
side sources. For edible oils, this reason accounted for about 19 per cent 
of the entries; and for rice and pulses about 16 per cent. Some of the 
other reasons mentioned for not purchasing these commodities from the 
stores were higher price, distance of the store and non-availability of 
supplies when needed. 

Purchasers and extent of their purchases. 

6.12. For the selected members who had patronized the stores, 
information was gathered in respect of the proportion (in term of value) 
of requirements purchased by them during the last calendar month and 
six months back. The information so collected is presented in the 
following table; 

Table 6.7. 

Distribution of purchasers according to the proportion of requirements 
purchased from the stores. 


Commodity 

! 1 

No. of j No. of 
members 1 members 
rele- j having 
vant for ; pur- 
the ' chased 
stores i at any 
dealing : time 
in the 
commo¬ 
dity : 

Period 

%age distribution according to 
proportion of requirements 
purchased 

Nil 

upto 

25% 

Over 

25% 

to 

50% 

1 Over 
50% 
ito less 
j than 
100% 

100 

% 

i 

2 i 3 

4 

5 I 

6 

7 

8 ! 9 


Rice ... 907 553 I 30 8 11 0 16 7 11-2 30-3 

II 23.2 16-2 19-9 8 7 32 0 
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tablb 6-7 


1 



Wheat . 

• 

917 

604 

I 

22*5 

8.7 

16-1 

20.7 

32.1 





II 

18-0 

10-8 

20.0 

16-3 

34-8 

Pulses 


840 

494 

I 

19.4 

6.5 

14-6 

15-5 

43.9 





II 

26-7 

6-3 

12-1 

10-3 

44-5 

Vanaspati. 

. 

730 

253 

I 

44-5 

4-2 

4-3 

50 

41-9 





II 

30-0 

20 

12.2 

8-3 

47.4 

Edible Oils 

• 

720 

344 

I 

25-6 

4-2 

11-7 

12-6 

46-0 





II 

23-3 

3-2 

14-8 

8-7 

50.0 

Toilet 

, 

800 

436 

I 

21-8 

6-3 

149 

140 

42-9 





II 

22-0 

6-7 

12-4 

9-4 

49-5 


Period I =Six months back. 
11 = Last month. 


It may be noted that the percentage distribution under cols. 5 to 9 have 
been worked out in relation to the number of members as indicated 
under col. 3. It will be seen that an appreciable proportion of those who 
purchased any time did not make any purchase during the two reference 
periods, the relative proportion was higher in the case of vanaspati and 
rice in Period I and vanaspati and pulses in Period II compared with 
other commodities. About one-third of the respondents who patronized 
the stores for rice and wheat purchased their entire requirement from 
there. In case of pulses, vanaspati, edible oils and toilet goods, corres¬ 
ponding percentage in the two reporting periods ranged between 40 to 
50 per cent. Except in case of rice, 50 to 60 per cent of the patronising 
members purchased more than one half of their requirements from the 
stores. Comparison in the two reference periods revealed that the pro¬ 
portion of those making ‘nil’ purchases had gone down in respect of four 
commodities, while in the case of those making 100 per cent purchases 
the proportion has increased in respect of all the six commodities. This 
is a healthy trend. 
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6.13. Respondent members as from primary stores and branches 
reveal different pattern in their purchases as would be clear from the 
following table: 

Table 6.8. 


Percentage distribution of members according to the proportion of 
requirements purchased during last month. 


Commodity 

Primary/Store 

Branch 

! 1 

Nil 

25 %& 
less 

Over 

25%to 

50% 

Over 

50% 
to less 1 
than 100 

100% 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Rice 

. Primary Store 

. 25-7 

15-2 

21-5 

10.8 

26-8 


Branches 

. 18-8 

17-8 

16-8 

4.7 

41.9 

Wheat . 

. Primary Store 

. 15.4 

7.6 

21-4 

20-2 

35-4 


Branches 

. 24-9 

18 9 

166 

65 

33-1 

Pulses 

. Primary Store 


6-8 

12-7 

14-4 

38-2 


Branches 

. 25-0 

gs.3 

11-2 

3.7 

54-8 

Vanaspati 

. Primary Store 

. 31.8 

f2.4 

100 

8-2 

47-6 


Branches 

. 26-5 

1.2 

16-9 

8-4 

46-9 

Edible Oils 

. Primary Store 

. 23-6 

4-3 

15-9 

10.1 

46-1 


Branches 

. 22-8 

1-5 

13-2 

6-6 

55-9 

Toilet 

Primary Store 

. 20-9 

9-2 

10.8 

9-2 

49-8 


Branches 

. 23-5 

3-2 

14.4 

9-6 

49-2 


In respect of rice, pulses and edible oils, members from the branch stores 
show better patronage while in case of wheat and somewhat for vanas- 
pati, it is the members of primary stores that report higher extent of 
purchases. For toilets, the position is more or less similar in the primary 
stores and branches. 

6.14. State-wise details regarding percentage distribution of propor¬ 
tion of requirements purchased by the members is indicated in Appendix 
Table XVII. Broadly it is revealed that in M.P. about 60 per cent or 
more have purchased either their full requirement or more than 50 per 
cent of the requirements in respect of all the commodities. In Punjab 
about 75 per cent of the members have made purchases to the same 
extent in case of all the commodities except wheat. While, on the other 
hand, the position in this respect was found to be rather unsatisfactory 
in both Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal in the case of most commodities. 
The other States fall somewhere in between. 
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Comments of members on quality, price and availability. 

6.15. The main object underlying the scheme for the setting up of 
the consumer cooperatives is that the consumers will be able to get 
goods of pure quality, at reasonable price and in adequate quantity. The 
selected respondents were asked to offer comments in respect of some 
of the commodities like wheat, rice, and pulses and their responses so 
received have been analysed in Appendix Tables XVIII (i to ii) for the 
reference period last month. 

6.16. Quality. — The following table gives distribution of comments 
in respect of quality of rice, wheat and pulses purchased by the respon¬ 
dents during last month and six month back. 

Table 6.9. 

Views of members on quality of rice, wheat and pulses. 


Commodity 

1 

Per¬ 

iod 

j 

No. of 
pur¬ 
chasers 

%age distribution of purchasers responses 

Pure ; Gra- 
qua- | ded 
lity quality 

Better 
than the 
stores 
[ from ] 
where he 
| used to 
jpurchase 

j 

As Quality 

, adul- | worse 
terated than the 
as in j stores 
outside | he used 
stores | topur- 

! chase 

[ 

Average 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 I 5 

j 6 

1 7 

! 8 I 

9 

Rice . 

I 

379 

62.0 7-7 

50 

20-1 

5-3 

, , 


II 

422 

41-7 7.3 

17-3 

104 

18-5 

4-7 

Wheat. 

I 

445 

48-5 10-1 

4-3 

18.0 

19-1 

.. 


II 

495 

40.0 5-2 

15.1 

14-9 

20-9 

4.0 

Pulses 

I 

372 

56-2 8-9 

6-7 

21 8 

65 



II 

362 

58-1 6.3 

21- 9 

7-9 

5-5 

0-3 


Period I—Six months back. 

II—Last month. 

Majority of the respondents reported that the quality of rice, wheat and 
pulses was either pure, graded or better than the sources from where they 
used to purchase. Still the need and scope for further improvements is 
quite obvious more so when we find that in respect of wheat and rice 
the position in the latest period, viz., ‘last month’ was slightly less en¬ 
couraging as compared to period I, i.e., ‘Six months back’. 





6.17. As between primary stores and branches the position for the 
reference period ‘last month’ is indicated in Appendix Table. In sum¬ 
mary form, purchasers’ views are indicated in the following table. 


Table 6.10. 

Views of members on quality of commodity supplied in the primary 
stores and branch stores. 




^distribution of purchasers lcspcnscs 

Commodity 

Store/Branch 

Pure 

quality 

Gra¬ 

ded 

quality 

Better 
than 
the 
store 
from 
where 
he used 
to pur¬ 
chase 

As 

adultera¬ 
ted as 
in out¬ 
side 
store 

Quality Average 
worse | 
than the j 
store he ! 
used to i 
pur- i 
chase | 

! 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 i 8 

Rice 

Primary Sotres 

38.2 

9-7 

10.9 

12-0 

21-7 7-5 


Branches 

47.7 

3-2 

28.4 

7-7 

12-9 

Wheat 

Primary Stores 

35 -1 

6-7 

11.0 

18.5 

23 3 5-4 


Branches 

53-8 

0-8 

26.9 

4-6 

138 

Pulses 

Primary Stores 

58.8 

7-2 

19-5 

81 

59 0.5 


Branches 

56-9 

4.9 

25 7 

7-6 

4-9 


The proportion of respondents reporting pure quality of rice and wheat 
was higher in case of branches as compared to the primary stores. 

6.18. As among the different States selected, purchaser respondents 
in Rajasthan reported highest figures for pure quality in case of rice and 
pulses while in case of wheat the same State reported highest figures for 
quality being as adulterated as in outside market. For rice the percent¬ 
age of respondents reporting poorer quality exceeded 50 per cent in 
Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Madras while in case of wheat about 
two-thirds of the purchaser members in Uttar Pradesh found the quality 
as worse as in the outside sources. For pulses, it was only in Uttar 
Pradesh and the branch stores of Maharashtra that nearly 25 per cent 
of the respondents reported the quality as poorer than that available 
with the outside sources. In all other States, the percentage of such 
respondents was small. 
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6.19. Price. —The following table sums up the comments of report¬ 
ing respondents in regard to the prices charged by the consumer stores 
as comnared to the other sources. 

Table 6.11. 


Views of members on prices of rice, wheat and pulses. 


Commodity 

Period j 

No. of 
purchasers 

i 

%distribution of purchasers find¬ 
ing the prices charged as : 

Lower ■ Same Higher 

than compared than 

other to other ! other 

sources , sources j source 

1 

1 

2 

! 3 

1 4 

l 5 ! 

' t 

6 

Rice 

• 

I 

379 

73-9 

23.0 

3-2 



II 

422 

76-8 

19-4 

38 

Wheat 


I 

445 

76-4 

16-4 

7-2 



II 

495 

79-9 

13.1 


Pulses . 

* 

I 

372 

66.4 

29.3 

4-3 



II 

362 

64.1 

30.4 

5-5 


On the whole, prices charged at the consumer stores were reported to 
be lower than in the open market. There was no significant change 
noticed in the views of members on prices of these commodities during 
the last month compared with the period six months earlier. 

6.20. The comparative position about the views of members of 
primary stores and branches, on prices of these important commodities 
during the last month is given in table 6.12. 

Table 6.12. 


Views of members on prices charged by the stores / branches 


Commodity 

Stores/Branches 

% distribution of purchasers find¬ 
ing the prices charged by stores 
compared with open market as: 

1 

Lower 

Same 

Higher 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Rice . 

Primary stores 

83-9 


4-1 


Branches 

64-5 

32-2 

3-2 

Wheat . 

, Primary stores 

84-5 


8-5 


Branches 

66-9 


2-3 

Pulses . 

Primary stores 


262 

6*8 


Branches 

59-7 

36-8 

3-5 
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The above table reveals that the proportion of respondents reporting 
lower prices was comparatively higher for the primary stores than for 
the branch stores for all the three commodities. 

6.21. Comments of purchasers on the price of the rice during the 
last month show that in all the States except Uttar Pradesh and Kerala, 
95 per cent or more of the purchaser members either found the price 
lower in the stores /branches or the same as in the stores from where they 
used to purchase earlier. In Uttar Pradesh, about 21 per cent and in 
Kerala about 14 per cent of the purchaser-members found the price 
higher than in the store from where they used to purchase. Similarly, 
for wheat, the position was worst in Uttar Pradesh with 51 per cent of 
the purchasers reporting price to be higher. The response of members 
who purchased pulses show that Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Kerala 
present a rather poor picture in this respect. 

6.22. Availability .—Respondents were asked to give their comments 
on the availability of the commodities during the two reference periods, 
viz., six months back and last month. The following table gives dis¬ 
tribution of entries on availability in respect of wheat, rice and pulses. 

Table 6.13. 

Position regarding availability of wheat, rice and pulses. 


„ .. 1 _ . . _ T ; %distribution c reporting 

Commodity ; Period j No. ! ___ 

! I rf*.r»nrtin<» I I . 




reporting 

Not 

Available 




available 

On some 
occasions 

At all 
times 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rice .... 

i 

225 

, , 

43-1 

56-9 


n 

254 

0-8 

69-3 

29-9 

Wheat .... 

i 

244 0-4 

50-8 

48-8 


ii 

281 

5-4 

70'8 

23-8 

Pulses .... 

i 

253 

0-4 

19-4 



ii 

262 0-8 

26-3 

72-9 


Availability of pulses was found to be better as compared to wheat and 
rice and as between the two reference periods the position for all the 
three commodities had somewhat deteriorated. 
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6.23. Availability with the primary stores and branches for the 
reference period ‘last month’ is indicated in the following table. 

Table 6.14. 

Availability with the stores I branches of wheat, rice and pulses in the 

last month. 




% distribution of those reporting 

Commodity 

Stores/Branches 

Not 

■ Available 



available 

1 

i On some 
occasions 

At all 
times 

1 j 2 

3 

4 

5 

Rice 

Primary stores 

0-6 

71 -4 

28 0 


Branches 

1-2 

65 1 

33-7 

Wheat . 

. Primary stores 

70 

71 -4 

21 -6 


Branches 


69 1 

30-9 

Pulses « • 

• « Primary stores 

1 -2 

31 3 

67-5 


Branches 


17-7 

82-3 


The above table reveals that availability position was somewhat better 
in the branches compared with the stores. 

6.24. Comments of respondents about the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the quantities available revealed that in the last month, lesser propor¬ 
tion of members were reporting availability in adequate quantity than 
those for six months back. As between primary stores and branches, 
availability in adequate quantity was reported more in the latter than 
the former. 

Comments of consumer members on quality of service, behaviour 

OF SALESMAN AND METHOD OF DISPLAY, ETC. 

6.25. Much of the popularity of the consumers’ cooperatives 
depends on the efficiency of the primary units—how far the service offer¬ 
ed by them compares in quality with that of the private retailers of the 
locality or other places where the consumers used to go to make their 
purchases; how far the behaviour of the salesman influences the respon¬ 
dents, how far the display and upkeep of the store are attractive, whether 
the various commodities were weighed properly and packing was satis¬ 
factory and also whether the short-supply items were distributed equi¬ 
tably. These are some of the factors which consciously or unconsciously 
influence the opinion and behaviour of the customers. The consumer- 
members in the sample were, therefore, asked to comment on the 
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“quality of service, behaviour of salesman, method of display and up¬ 
keep of their cooperative store”. Appendix Table XIX gives the distri¬ 
bution of respondents according to their response. 

6.26. Quality of service .—Nearly 46 per cent of the respondents 
reported that the quality of service at the cooperatives was better than 
that offered by the private retailers from where they used to purchase; 
35 per cent found it to be of more or less of the same standard; and 
nearly 19 per cent found it worse. The proportion of respondents re¬ 
porting better standard or quality of service at the stores was higher, for 
the primary stores (nearly 50%) than for the branch stores, (only 38%). 
Contrary-wise nearly 32 per cent of the members purchasing from branch 
stores reported the quality of service as poorer than at the private 
retailers. 

6.27. The proportion of respondents reporting better quality of 
service at the primary stores was relatively higher in Gujarat, Orissa, 
West Bengal and Kerala. In Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, on the 
other hand, the proportion reporting poorer service was relatively higher. 
In the case of branch stores, the percentage of respondents reporting 
poorer service was highest in Orissa (67%) and also relatively high in 
Maharashtra and Punjab. 

6.28. Behaviour of salesman. -Most (84%) of the reporting res¬ 
pondents found the behaviour of salesman ‘gobd’ 'land Ihis Was the 
position both in primary and in branch stores. Nearly 11 per cent 
reported that the behaviour of salesman in the primary stores was 
‘indifferent’ and the percentage was slightly higher, 13 per cent, in the 
case of branch stores. In Orissa, West Bengal and Maharashtra, all the 
respondents reported ‘good’ behaviour of salesman at the primary stores; 
but in Madras nearly one-third reported ‘indifferent’ attitude of salesman. 
While in Punjab, nearly all the respondents reported good behaviour of 
salesmen at the branch stores, in Orissa and Madras a significant pro¬ 
portion, 39 per cent and 30 per cent respectively, reported ‘indifferent’ 
behaviour of salesmen at the branches. 

6.29. Method of display .—-Most of the respondents, nearly 72 per 
cent considered the method of display as ‘good’, and the percentage of 
respondents reporting satisfactory method of display was slightly higher 
for the branches than for primary stores. In Mysore, Orissa. Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh, more than 90 per cent of the respondents regarded the 
method of display as ‘good’ at the primary stores. But in West Bengal 
and Maharashtra, more than one-half of the respondents reporting 
thought it rather ‘poor’ at the primary stores. As regards display at the 
branch stores, while all the respondents in Punjab considered it ‘good’, 
in Orissa and Maharashtra the majority thought otherwise. 

6.30. Upkeep of store .—Nearly three-fourth of the respondents 
considered the ‘upkeep’ of the stores, both primary and branch stores, 
as ‘good’; the rest reported it as ‘poor’. The upkeep was thought to be 
poor, both in the case of primary stores and branch stores, by the 
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majority of the respondents in Maharashtra. But most (over 90%) 
of the respondents reported the standard of ‘upkeep’ as good in the 
primary stores in Mysore, Orissa, Kerala and Andhra Pradesh, and in 
the branch stores in Madras and Punjab. 

6.31. Weighment and packing. —All the selected members offering 
comments regarding weighment and packing have found the same pro¬ 
per and satisfactory. This is a healthy phenomenon. 

6.32. Distribution of short-supply items. —Majority of the selected 
members reporting (94.4%) found the distribution of short-supply items 
to be equitable. As. between the States, equitable distribution was 
reported by all the selected members in Gujarat, Bihar and Kerala. 
While in Andhra Pradesh, Madras and Madhya Pradesh, about 16%, 
12 % and 11 % respectively reported that the distribution was inequitable. 

6.33. Rebate, Credit purchases, home delivery, etc. —Some of the 
selected members reported having availed certain facilities. The pro¬ 
portion of members in the relevant stores who availed these facilities can 
be seen from Table 6.15. 


Table 6.15. 


Percentage of members reporting availing of certain facilities. 


Facility 

No. of 
relevant 
stores 

Members 

%of mem¬ 
bers 

availing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Rebate .... 

17 

170 

53-5 

2. Dividend 

19 

190 

69-5 

3. Credit purchase .... 

i 9 

90 

63-3 

4. Home delivery .... 

7 

70 

400 

5. Others (preferential treatment, bonus, sweets 5 

for children, etc.) 

50 

600 


Benefit of rebate was reported by the selected members in all the six 
branches of Kerala, 3 branches of Ludhiana (Punjab) and two stores 
each in Bhilai (M.P.) and Jodhpur (Rajasthan). Some members from 
one store each in Mysore, U.P., West Bengal and Bihar had also re¬ 
ported having availed the benefit of rebate. Dividend was reported to 
have been declared by 16 stores and 3 branches. About 70 per cent of 
the members in these stores had received the dividend. Facility of 
credit purchase had been availed by the selected members in 6 stores 
and three branches. These six stores were spread, in Gujarat (1), M.P. 
(3), Mysore (1), and Kerala (1) while the branches were located in 
Maharashtra (2) and Madras (1). Home delivery arrangements were 
reported in respect of only 4 stores (Gujarat—1, M.P.—3) and three 
branches (all in Kerala). 
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DEFICIENCIES IN THE WORKING OF THE PRIMARY STORES /BRANCHES. 

6.34. The views of the members of the primary stores and branches 
were also obtained as to what deficiencies or short-comings they had 
observed in the working of the stores, with special reference to the 
stores of which they were members or with which they had dealings. 
In some of the areas the members were found to be eligible to have 
their dealings with many of the cooperative stores, specially under the 
branch system. In such cases, the respondents gave views as based on 
their general experience. 

6.35. Of the 917 respondents, 836 or 91% gave their views; while 
the remaining nine per cent pleaded lack of knowledge either because 
they did not have any dealings with stores or were not themselves aware 
of the situation. Of the 836 respondents who offered their comments, 
nearly 27 per cent were completely satisfied with the working of their 
respective stores. The proportion was almost the same among members 
of primary stores as among those dealing with the branch stores. 

6.36. Appendix Table XX shows the relative importance of the 
various shortcomings pointed out by the members. Since some of the 
members mentioned more than one deficincey, the relative importance 
of these deficiencies has been calculated as percentage to the reporting 
respondents. The aggregate picture is summed up in the table below: 

Table 6.16. 


Relative importance of various types of deficiencies in the working of 
stores, as reported by the members. 



% of reporting members 

Deficiency reported 



j Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Shortage of supplies. 

369 

34-4 

35-7 

Higher prices. 

3-1 

7'2 

4-3 

Unsatisfactory service and quality of staff 

17-2 

37-4 

22-8 

Malpractices. 

0-8 

1-9 

1.1 

Lack of facilities for credit and home delivery . 

44 

3'8 

4.1 

Shortage of accommodation .... 

43 

91 

5-7 


The two specific areas of deficiency pointed out by a sizeable proportion 
of respondents related to the shortage of supplies, and the unsatisfactory 
service and quality of the staff. The first was reported by a little over 
one-third of the respondents in respect of both the primary stores and 
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the branch stores. This is partly explained by the fact that for quite 
some time, prior to the enquiry, besides foodgrains and sugar, certain 
other essential commodities like vanaspati, baby food, etc., had been 
in short supply, and the stores with their limited quotas might not have 
been able to satisfy their members with timely or adequate supplies. 

6.37. But it is disquieting to note that a good proportion of the 
respondents were not satisfied with the type of service, and the quality 
and behaviour of the staff. The proportion of respondents dissatisfied 
for these reasons with the branch stores was rather high, 37 per cent. 
The proportion of the respondents reporting this deficiency was parti¬ 
cularly high in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Maharashtra. 

6.38. Among other deficiencies, higher prices at the stores, parti¬ 
cularly the branches, though mentioned by a small section, requires 
attention in the relevant places. This is, however, not altogether 
avoidable because the stores try generally to ensure a better and graded 
quality of products and are unable to avoid certain charges which the 
private retailer is able to do without, like the concession of sales tax 
to the consumer. Another deficiency pointed out by some of the 
respondents was the lack of proper accommodation for the primary 
stores and specially the branch stores. Malpractices, etc., were reported 
by a negligible proportion of the respondents. 

6.39. Some of the other deficiencies reported by the respondents 
U7% for primaries and 11% for branches) were: lack of punctuality in 
enforcing shop hours, unsuitability or inconvenience of the working 
hours, lack of proper display of the available items and lack of main¬ 
tenance of proper accounts. When these deficiencies are considered 
along with the ones reported about the quality of service and staff, it 
appears that the working of the stores, particularly the branch ones, left 
considerable scope for improvement. 

ACCOMMODATION AND LOCATION OF THE PRIMARY STORES AND BRANCHES 

6.40. The deficiency pointed out by some of the respondents in 
respect of accommodation of the stores was enquired into from the 
management of the selected stores. They were asked as to whether the 
accommodation was suitable from the point of view of its location, size 
and storage spaces. As regards location, it was generally reported to 
be suitable. Only in a few cases, was the store found to be located in 
a bye-lane or a place which was not central. From one place it was 
reported that the bye-lane was so narrow that the truck or Tempo 
carrying the goods could not even reach the store. In a few other 
cases, the location was not central to the area or ward within the town, 
which the store was expected to serve. As a result, the members did 
not find it convenient to go to the store for purchasing their daily 
requirements. 

6.41. As regards size of accommodation and storage facility, most 
of the stores did not have adequate space for suitably displaying or even 
storing the commodities. In most cases, there was only one room with 
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the store, and, as such, the stores did not find it possible to properly 
display the commodities handled by them. As the storage space was 
inadequate, the upkeep tended generally to suffer. Rats and dampness 
in the floors was reported to have damaged stocks in a few cases. Fur¬ 
ther, some stores dealing in both controlled and non-controlled goods, 
were not able to provide separate counters for transaction of these two 
types of commodities. All items were sold at the same counter, result¬ 
ing in confusion. In such stores, the consumer-members were often 
reluctant to buy non-controlled items because of the long time wasted 
in standing in queues for reaching the counter. The overall position in 
respect of storage facility or adequacy of space may thus be said to be 
unsatisfactory. It was also reported from a number of centres that 
they had not received adequate assistance from the local authority in 
the matter of hiring suitable accommodation for the stores. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS IN THE WORKING OF STORES. 

6.42. Members were asked to suggest measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the stores. Majority of the members reported one or more 
suggestions which generally flow from the type of deficiencies indicated 
earlier. About one-fourth of the members felt that the management and 
supervision of the stores should be improved. Firstly, the staff should 
be trained and, secondly, at places the staff strength be increased to cope 
up with the work. The same number stressed the need for stocking all 
the essential commodities and that too in adequate quantities. Facility 
for credit purchases and home delivery service were suggested by about 
one-fifth of the members. Better and more accommodation was another 
suggestion offered by about 10 per cent of the members. Other sugges¬ 
tions made by a lesser proportion of the members were: societies should 
have more working capital, display of price and goods, supply of better 
quality provision, Sunday should be a working day, preference should 
be given to members, coupon system should be introduced, etc. The 
various suggestions made highlight the need of effecting improvements 
in relation to a number of aspects like administration and management, 
financial structure, business operations, etc. 



CHAPTER VII 
Summary of findings 

7.1. The centrally sponsored scheme of consumers cooperatives 
was sanctioned with a view to organise a net work of such stores in all 
important towns and cities so as to ensure an equitable distribution of 
consumer goods at fair prices. For the purpose of evaluating the work¬ 
ing of these cooperatives, a study was conducted in 1964-65. Field data 
were collected through schedules and questionnaires from 31 wholesale 
stores, 93 primary stores/branches and 927 consumer members. 

Organisation. 

7.2. Promotion of stores .—In majority of cases, real initiative to 
organise the consumers’ stores came from the officials specially of the 
cooperatives department of the concerned State. Some of the important 
factors motivating non-official and official promoters to organise the 
stores have been firstly the national feelings aroused in the wake of 
Chinese aggression, strong feelings to check the undue rise in prices, 
attraction of benefits of the centrally sponsored scheme in the case of 
non-officials and the targets given to the State officials to organise a 
given number of consumers cooperative stores. 

7.3. Non-official promoters in case of wholesale stores had been 
drawn mainly from the primary stores and other cooperative institutions. 
Businessmen and social/political workers formed the next important 
group of promoters. The involvement of non-officials in the organisa¬ 
tion of primary stores was generally on the same lines as for the whole¬ 
sale stores, however, social workers and political leaders were reported 
to be the important group of promoters for primaries. The participation 
of trading community in the affairs of the primary stores appears to be 
significantly more than in the case of wholesale stores. 

7.4. The group meetings had been the most popular method for 
promotion of the wholesale stores and next was reported to be the house 
to house visits. As the area of operation of primary stores was small, 
in their case, house to house visits and individual contacts proved to be 
the most popular extension method. 

7.5. Time-lag .—The analysis of time-lag revealed that nearly 70 
per cent of the wholesale as well as primary stores faced difficulty in 
starting their operation immediately after the registration. The time-lag 
in such cases varied from more than one month to 11 months in the 
case of wholesale stores and 3 to 6 months in primary stores. The 
difficulty in getting suitable accommodation was the most important 
reason for the delay in starting business both by wholesale and primary 
stores. The other important reasons had been the delay in the avail¬ 
ability of staff and also in the release of the Government grants. 
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7.6. Area covered. —Nineteen out of reporting 30 wholesale stores 
confined their jurisdiction to the cities or town in which they were locat¬ 
ed. Nearly one-fifth covered their adjoining areas also and the remain¬ 
ing stores had the whole district as their jurisdiction. The primaries 
and the branches, being smaller units, confined operations to their 
localities only. 

7.7. Growth of membership .—Growth of membership of the whole¬ 
sale stores had been quite encouraging during the year 1963-64. This 
trend was maintained upto December, 1964. As for the unitary type 
of wholesale stores, there was a phenomenal increase (three and half 
times) in the number of branches of these stores during the year 1963-64 
and the membership almost doubled over this period. During the 
second half of 1964 the expansion of branches and membership slowed 
down sharply. The membership of the primary stores had been in¬ 
creasing consistently but the rate of such increase had been higher in 
new stores as compared with old ones. Absence of preferential treat¬ 
ment to the members, non-availability of consumers goods in adequate 
quantities and absence of credit facilities were some of the problems 
reported in increasing the membership of the stores. 

Management and Staff. 

7.8. Management of wholesale stores. —On an average, a managing 
body of the wholesale stores had 12 members. This number in different 
areas varied from 5 to 23. Official representation has been reported 
from all the States while in case of women their representation was found 
to exist in Orissa and Maharashtra. Majority of the members on these 
bodies were in the age group of 36 to 50 years and about 75 per cent 
of them were matriculates and above. Occupational classification of 
these members shows predominance for the service group. Majority of 
the members on the managing bodies were elected while in some cases 
nominations had been made. Official representative were invariably 
nominated. Special interest groups were either nominated or coopted. 

7.9. Special sub-standing committees had been constituted in case 
of all the stores except one. The number of such committees varied 
from 1 to 8. In most cases, the managing bodies had been meeting 
regularly but in case of standing/sub-committees this had not been so. 
In some cases, the standing committees were not effective and it was 
the President and/or the Secretary who exercised actual powers. 

7.10. Management of Primary Stores .—Official representation on 
the managing bodies of primary stores had been reported only in 8 of 
the 65 stores. On an average, a managing body per store had about 
10 non official members. Number of members in the various stores 
varied from 7 to 12. Majority (77 per cent) of the members were 
elected while 21% were nominated. The remaining 2% had been 
coopted. Majority (54 per cent) of the members belonged to the age- 
group 35 to 50 years. Educational status of the members was somewhat 
lower as compared to the members of managing committees of whole¬ 
sale stores. Occupational distribution of the members showed pre¬ 
dominance for service group closely followed by businessmen. 
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7.11. In 52 of the 65 primary stores, standing committees had also 
been constituted. In most of the cases, there was only one such com¬ 
mittee while in the remaining stores the number varied between 2 to 4. 
As in the case of wholesale stores, the managing committees of primary 
stores were meeting more regularly than their standing committees. The 
need of making the standing committees more effective is quite obvious. 

7.12. Staff .—Executive Officers of the wholesale stores and a few 
other senior officers had come on deputation from the cooperative 
department. For recruitment of other staff either a reference was made 
to Employment Exchange or the posts were advertised in the local 
papers. But in significant number of cases, it was observed that favouri¬ 
tism was the main basis for such recruitments. 

7.13. On the whole, the staff was found to be competent although 
in some cases the staff members’ performance was not upto the mark. 
Lack of experience and training were the main factors responsible for 
such situations. 

7.14. Incentives in the form of bonus or some other rewards in 
kind were reported from a few areas only and this seems to be justified 
because of the infant stage of the consumers’ cooperatives. 

Financial Structure. 

7.15. Share capital of stores .—The average share capital per whole¬ 
sale store was about Rs. 83,000 at the end of June, 1963 and it nearly 
doubled by the end of 1964. The average amount of share capital per 
wholesale stores was higher for the unitary type of stores which was 
obvious. The rate of increase in the share capital was higher for federal 
type. The average share capital of primary stores increased at a much 
higher rate in the case of new stores (87%) compared with the old 
ones (26%). 

7.16. Except for Bihar and Mysore, in all the States the average 
share capital per store on the date of registration was equal or more than 
the prescribed limit. The members contribution towards share capital 
per new store also increased by about 87 per cent at the end of 1964 
compared with the figures as on 30-6-1963. 

7.17. Government contribution to share capital .—The Government 
contribution to the share capital of the wholesale stores was considerably 
higher than 50 per cent. In nearly one-half of the stores on 30-6-1964 
and in about 28 per cent by the end of the year 1964, more than 70 
per cent of the total share capital had been provided by the Government. 
It was interesting to note that 10 primary stores on 30-6-1964, and 6 
on December, 1964, out of the total 42 new stores, had not received 
any Government contribution. Only 5% of the new stores were having 
Gov -nment contribution to the extent of more than 60% on both the 
dates. 

6—3Plan. Com./67 
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7.18. Working capital of the stores. .On an average, the working 

capital per wholesale stores increased by about 106 and 280 per cent on 
30-6-1964 and end of December, 1964 over 30-6-1963. The growth of 
working capital had been higher than that of share capital. Average 
working capital was relatively higher in the case of mixed and unitary 
stores. In the case of primary stores, generally the average working 
capital per old store was much higher as compared to the new ones. 
The growth of the working capital, however, during the period from 
30-6-1963 to the end of December, 1964 had been higher in new stores 
compared with the old ones. 

7.19. Because of requirement of large funds for bulk purchases 
and for lifting controlled commodities, inadequacy of working capital 
was reported in about one half of the wholesale stores. 

7.20. All wholesale stores, except three, indicated their inability 
at present to manage without the clean credit provided by the Govern- 
mcr... The most important reason was inadequacy of working capital. 
In some cases, there was indirect evidence that dominant elements in 
the stores had either private business interest or control over other 
financial resources and that these were being used to tide over short 
term credit needs of the stores. Some satisfactory arrangements should 
be worked out with the banking institutions for providing more funds to 
meet the working capital requirements of the stores. 

7.21. Proportion of share capital to working capital .—For all type 
of wholesale stores the proportion of share to working capital was 45 
per cent on 30-6-1963, which came down to 33 per cent on 30-6-1964 
and 27 per cent in December, 1964. The performance of the mixed 
type of stores had been the best and unitary type showed largest depen¬ 
dence on share capital. As regards the primary stores, the old ones 
depended less on share capital as compared to the new stores on all 
the three dates, but the new stores had shown improvement and the 
proportion of share to working capital was gradually reduced during 
the period under reference. Other sources such as borrowings, deposits, 
etc. had not been tapped by the primary stores to the extent the whole¬ 
sale stores had done. 

Business Operation. 

7.22. Types of consumer goods handled by the stores .—By and 
large, diversification of business to include not only foodgrains but also 
spices, oils and toilet goods had been achieved by about three-fourth of 
the stores. A wider diversification had not taken place in the majority 
of the stores. Most stores were also found to be dealing with relatively 
few varieties of each item handled by them; and they appeared to be 
concentrating on sales of short-supply commodities, more or less as fair 
price shops. 

7.23. Purchase policy and sources of purchases .—In majority of 
the stores special sub-committees dealing with purchases had been 
constituted but these were not effective in some cases. Purchases of 



non-controlled items were found to have been made on an ad hoc oasis 
and the wholesale stores did not get regular indents from the primary 
stores. Agency of marketing cooperative societies were tried for making 
purchases but such contacts were irregular. In some cases the market¬ 
ing societies itself were not in a position to deliver the goods. For their 
purchases of the ‘non-controlled items, the wholesale stores mainly 
depended on the local wholesale traders except in case of spices, in 
which case the principal agency was the cooperative marketing society. 
In case of primary stores also, the principal source of their purchases 
was the local wholesale trader. To the extent that the stores depend 
upon the local wholesalers, if affects their competitive power. 

7.24. Value of purchases .—During the reference period ending 
December, 1964. the value of purchases showed a steadily increasing 
trend. The average value of purchases by the 25 wholesale stores 
(excluding those of Madras) in the year July, 1963 to June, 1964 was 
Rs. 2.13 lakh per month, or about Rs. 25 lakh for the year. The volume 
of business as reflected by the value of purchases was larger in the 
mixed stores than in those of the federal or the unitary type. In case 
of primary stores also, the value of purchases had been, on the whole, 
increasing over time. As between the old and new primary stores, 
the average of purchases was much higher in the former as compared to 
the latter. 

7.25. Sale policy .—Diversification of business had been attempted 
as a regular policy only by a few stores while in majority of the cases 
the stores dealt mainly in short supply items and selected commodities 
commanding easy and ready market. Generally, the policy was to sell 
the goods at a lower price than the prevailing market rate. 

7.26. Value of sales .—On an average, the gross value of sales per 
month for the 16 federal wholesale stores came to Rs. 1.51 lakh for the 
period July, 1963 to June, 1964. The average value of sales per month 
more than doubled in July-September, 1964 over the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year, and showed the same trend as the pur¬ 
chases. As at the primary level, taking all the primary stores and 
branches together, the average value of sales per store per month was 
found to be nearly Rs. 13,600 during the year July, 1963 to June, 1964 
which amounts to an annual turnover of about Rs. 1.6 lakh. The turn¬ 
over was slightly higher for primary stores than for the branches. The 
value of sales witnessed a significant increase since the beginning of the 
year 1964. 

7.27. Margins .—The majority of the wholesale stores charged a 
margin of less than two per cent over their purchase prices for all the 
important commodities except pulses and spices. For spices, in three 
wholesale stores, a margin of more than 1\ per cent was charged. Only 
a few stores generally charged a rather high margin. In case of primary 
stores, majority of these charged profit margin of about 3 per cent in 
respect of all commodities except sugar. On the whole, margins were 
lower for controlled commodities as compared to the non-controlled 
items. 
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7.28. Use of transport facility by the wholesale stores .—Of the 18 
stores, which had their own transport, 13 reported having utilised it 
fully, while the other five could not make full use of it. The average 
number of hours for which a vehicle plied during the month preceding 
enquiry came to 238 hours. Seventeen of the 18 stores which had got 
their own transport facility, had, in addition, to hire transport vehicles 
from others mainly because of inadequacy of the owned transport to 
cope up with the job to be done. 

7.29. Storage .—In 19 of the 30 reporting wholesale stores it was 
found that the existing storage facility was adequate while in the rest of 
the stores lack of storage was reported to affect day-to-day business and 
hampered bulk purchases. In case of primary stores and branches, most 
of them reported that they had adequate storage facilities. 

7.30. Difficulties in procurement. —As regards foodgrains, specially 
rice and wheat, the stores generally complained of inadequate and un¬ 
timely supplies. Only in a few cases, it was reported that the Civil 
Supplies Department did not provide any special assistance or facilities 
to the stores for the procurement of these foodgrains. In most places, 
however, the State Civil Supplies Department had been helping the 
wholesale stores by appointing them as wholesale agents or distributors 
for foodgrains and some other controlled commodities. 

Turn-over ratio of working capital of wholesale stores. 

7.31. The selected wholesale stores had used their working capital 
4.2 times over in purchases during the six months from April to October 
1964. The federal type of stores as a group had done better than the 
mixed and the unitary types. 

Prices charged by the Stores. 

7.32. Comparison of the prices charged by the store with the cor¬ 
responding market prices for some commodities revealed that the store 
prices were in no case higher than the market prices and were often 
appreciably lower. 

Behaviour and reactions of members. 

7.33. Majority of the selected members were servicemen, followed 
by those belonging to the ‘business’ group. About two-fifth of the 
selected members belonged to the income groups ‘below Rs. 200’ and an 
equal number were from the income range ‘Rs. 200 to 499’. Since the 
study was restricted to urban areas, educational status of the members 
was good with only about 8 per cent of the members reporting illiteracy. 
Most of the members enrolled themselves with the consumers stores 
because of availability of rationed and essential articles and cheaper 
rates charged by the stores. 
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Extent of patronage of the stores by members and reasons for 

NOT PURCHASING FROM THE STORBS. 

7.34. A significant proportion—34 to 39%—of the members did 
not purchase their requirement even of foodgrain from the stores and 
this percentage was rather high (41-65%) in respect of purchase of non- 
controlled goods. This is somewhat disquieting. The more important 
of the reasons advanced for not purchasing various commodities from 
the stores were: the commodities not being needed, controlled com¬ 
modities being purchased from allotted fair price shops, non-availability 
of credit facility, absence of home delivery and distance factor. Some 
even reported reasons such as higher prices, poorer quality and non¬ 
availability of supplies at the stores. 

7.35. Extent of purchases .— Among those who made purchases, the 
proportion of requirement met from the store, varied for different 
commodities. About one-third of the respondents who patronised the 
stores for rice and wheat, purchased their entire requirement from there; 
and in the case of pulses, vanaspati, edible oils and toilet goods, the 
relevant proportion ranged from 40% to 50%. Comparison of the two 
reference periods — viz., ‘six months back’ and ‘last month’—revealed 
that proportion of those making ‘nil’ purchase had gone down in respect 
of four commodities while in case of those making 100 per cent 
purchases the proportion had increased in respect of all the six com¬ 
modities. This is a healthy trend. 

7.36. Comments of members on quality, price and availability .— 
Commenting on quality, price and availability of rice, wheat and pulses 
at the store, the majority of the respondents reported the quality as either 
pure and graded or better than with the outside sources, and the prices 
as lower than in the open market. As for availability of rice and wheat, 
a good proportion reported that these were available on some occasions. 
As for pulses, these were reported to be available at all times, by a 
large number. As between primary stores and branches, the percentage 
of those reporting poorer quality was higher for the primary stores than 
for the branches. On the other hand, the percentage reporting lower 
prices was higher for the primary stores than for the branches. 

7.37. Comments on quality of service, behaviour of salesmen, 
method of display and upkeep etc .— Most of the respondents reported 
the quality of service at the cooperative stores as either better than or 
comparable with that at the private retailers, and the behaviour of sales¬ 
men, method of display and upkeep as ‘good’. Only a smaller percent- 
ge (11 to 19) found the quality of service poorer and the behaviour of 
salesman ‘indifferent’. While the quality of service and behaviour of 
salesmen was generally considered better at the primary stores than at 
the branches, the method of display was reported better at the branches. 
Weighment and packing was found to be proper and satisfactory by all 
the selected members. Majority (94%) found die distribution of short- 
supply items equitable. 
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Some of the selected members in a few stores reported having 
availed facilities of rebate, credit purchases, home delivery, etc. 

7.38. Deficiencies in the working of the primary stores I branches.- - 
Nearly one-fourth of the members were fully satisfied with the working 
of their respective primary stores or branches. Among those who were 
not satisfied, the two specific areas of deficiency related to the shortage 
of supplies and the unsatisfactory service and quality of staff. The first 
is partly attributable to the fact that due to general shortage of supplies 
of essential goods, the stores might not have been able to satisfy the 
needs of the members. Higher prices particularly at the branches, is the 
other deficiency mentioned by a few which might be because of better 
and graded quality of goods sold by the stores. The other deficiencies 
mentioned by a relatively small number, related to the lack of proper 
display, punctuality in working hours and maintenance of proper 
accounts. 

7.39. Accommodation and location of the primary stores and 
branches. —’The location of the stores was reported to be generally suit¬ 
able by the management of the stores. In a few cases only, it was found 
to be located in a bye-lane or not at a central place. But most of the 
stores did not have adequate space for displaying or even storing the 
commodities. As a result, there had been damage of stocks on the one 
hand, and, on the other, hesitance on the part of the consumer members 
to buy particularly non-controlled goods. A number of stores com¬ 
plained that they had not received adequate assistance from the local 
authorities in the matter of hiring suitable accommodation for the 
stores. 

7.40. Suggestions for improvements .—About one-fourth of the 
members felt that the management and supervision of the stores should 
be improved. An equal number desired that all essential commodities 
should be stocked in adequate quantities. About one-fifth suggested 
that facility of credit purchase and home delivery should be provided. 
About 10 per cent felt that the stores should have better and more 
accommodation. 

Summing up. 

7.41. The findings of the study does not all point in one direction. 
The organisation and functioning of the cooperative stores present a 
better picture in 1964 than in 1963. Though membership, capital and 
business had expanded considerably in 1964, they were still heavily 
dependent on the Government’s contribution to their share capital and 
clean credit. The working capital and volume of business recorded a 
significant expansion in 1964. But most of them were suffering from 
inadequacy of working finance and lack of accommodation from the 
institutional credit agencies and as a result, had not been able to 
sufficiently diversify thtir business. While the stores in States like 
Punjab and Madras have done very well, the record in a number of 
other States has not been so good. 



7.42 Among the three types of stores in existence—federal, unitary 
an;! mixed—the findings do not point .conclusively in favour of one or 
the other of ihesc. The unitary stores got off to a good start and esta¬ 
blished themselves at a higher level of capital and business than the 
federal stores—but subsequently the federal stores started catching up. 
Consumer satisfaction and the identification were higher with the 
federal stores than with the branches. On the whole, the mixed type 
of stores probably emerge with an edge over the other two types. But 
all such comparisons suffer from the serious limitation that inter-State 
differences in the level of development of cooperation and the coopera¬ 
tive climate cannot be isolated and as such vitiate the validity of 
comparison. 

7.43. Finally, the future of the consumer cooperatives sponsored 
under the central scheme depend on the extent to which membership can 
be built up and their loyalty to the stores ensured. While performance 
and efficiency in the functioning of the stores leaves scope for improve¬ 
ment, the findings also show that loyalty of the members to their stores 
is far from full or complete. 



APPENDIX TABLES 
Table I 


List of Selected Whole-Sale Consumers Cooperative Stores 



Place of lo¬ 
cation of 
whole-Sale 
store 

Popula¬ 
tion of 
town in 
(Lakhs)® 

Date of 
registra¬ 
tion 

Type 

(Federal 

Unitary 

Mixed) 

Number selected 

State 

Parimary 

stores 

Old New 

Bran¬ 

ches 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

A. Pradesh 

Vijayawada 

2-30 

19-3-63 

Unitary 

. . 


3 


Hyderabad 

1111 

31-1-63 

Unitary 

. . 


3 


Kurnool 

1-08 

28-2-63 

Unitary 

1 


2 

Bihar 

Patna 

3-65 

15-5-63 

Federal 

1 

2 



Dhanbad 

2 06 

4-3-63 

Federal 


3 


<3ujarat . 

Baroda 

2-98 

13-3-63 

Federal 

1 

2 



Rajkot 

1 94 

1-3-63 

Federal 


3 


Kerala . 

Calicut 

1-93 

27-2-63 

Mixed 



3 


Trivandrum 

2-40 

5-3-63 

Mixed 

1 


2 

Madras . 

Madurai 

4-25 22-11-39 

Mixed 

1 

1 

1 


Coimbatore 

2-89 

9-2-41 

Mixed 

1 

1 

1 

M. Pradesh 

Jabalpur 

3-67 

20-4-63 

Federal 

1 

2 



Indore 

3-95 

26-1-63 

Federal 

1 

2 

. , 


Bhilai 

1-33 

18-1-63 

Federal 

1 

2 

. , 

Maharashtra . 

Amravati 

1-37 

18-4-63 

Mixed 

1 

1 

1 


Aurangabad 

0-98 

8-3-63 

Mixed 

1 


2 


Sholapur 

3-38 

27-2-63 

Mixed 

1 


2 

Myso 

Mysore 

2-54 

25-1-63 

Federal 

1 

2 

, , 


Shimoga 

1-30 

28-6-63 

Federal 

1 

2 

, . 


Gulbarga 

0-97 

21-2-63 

Federal 

1 

2 


Orissa . 

Cuttack 

1 -46 

19-2-63 

Mixed 


1 

2 

Punjab . 

Jullundur 

2-23 

25-1-63 

Unitary 



3 


Ludhiana 

2-44 

26-1-63 

Unitary 

• . 


3 

Rajasthan 

Jodhpur 

2-25 

*23-2-63 

Federal 

3 . 




Ajmer 

2-31 

31-1-63 

Federal 

1 

2 


U. Pradesh 

Varanasi 

4-90 

18-3-63 

Federal 

1 

2 



Meerut 

2-99 

30-3-63 

Federal 

1 

2 



Lucknow 

6-55 

29-3-63 

Federal 


3 



Kanpur 

9-48 

29-3-63 

Federal 

1 

2 


W. Bengal 

Asansol 

103 

19-3-63 

Federal 

. . 

3 



Siliguri 

1 -45 

29-3-63 

Federal 

1 

2 



@Some stores cover a larger jurisdiction than the Town. 

•An old Store revived under centrally sponsored scheme on 23-2-1963. 
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Table H 

Statewise coverage ( average) of population per Primary Store I Branch 

(Figures in thousands) 


State 

Average pe 

pulation covered by t> 

P« 

Old store 

New 

store 

All stores 

Branches 

All stores 
and 

branche s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Gujarat . 

51 

21 -8 

191 


19-1 

2. M. Pradesh . 

5 0 

8-3 

7-2 


7-2 

3. Mysore . 

140 

12-4 

129 


12-9 

4. Rajasthan 

8-4 

7-7 

81 


8-1 

5. U. Pradesh 

16-4 

11 -4 

12-5 


12-5 

6. West Bengal . 

20 0 

9 3 

11-4 


11-4 

7. Bihar 

120 

10 6 

10 9 


10-9 

8. Orissa . . 

• • 

6-2 

6-2 

17-8 

13-9 

9. Madras . 

42 0 

10 9 

31 -3 

30 6 

311 

10. Maharashtra . 

43-2 

2 9 

32-9 

50 

17-4 

11. Kerala . 

N.A. 

• • 

NA. 

20 0 

20-2 

12. A. Pradesh 

N.A. 


N.A. 

22-93 

22-9 

13. Puqjab . . 

•• 


•• 

95 

9 5 


N. B.—Data for 8 stores and 1 branch from 6 States not available, hence not 
included. 
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Table IV 

Growth of share capital of wholesale stores. 
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Table V 

Growth of Share capital of Primary stores by type on different dates. 

~~~~~~ Old Stores New Stores 
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Table VI 

Growth in working capital of wholesale stores. 
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—Business started in July, 1963 in case of Asansole Store and in Jan. 1964 in case of another i.e. Siliguri Store, 
•Businsss in Patna Store started in Nov., 1963 and Dhanbad Store in February, 1964. 
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Growth of working capital of Primary Stores by type on different dates. 
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22,095 

¥3 
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y-l 
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vo 
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State 



Gujarat . 

M.P. • 

Mysore . 

Rajasthan 

U.P. 

West Bengal . 
Bihar 

Madras . 
Maharashtra . 
Kerala . 

A.P. 








Table VIII 

Growth in average value of purchases per month over different quarters, 

wholesale stores. 

Average value of purchases per month (Rs. 000) 
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Table IX 


Growth in the Average Value of sales per month, (Federal whole-sale 

Stores). 


(Rs. 000) 


State 


Average value of sales per month (Rs.) 



April 

June 

63 

l 

July- 

Sept. 

63 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

63 

Jan.- 

March 

64 

April- 

June 

64 

July- 

Sept. 

64 

July 63- 
June 

64 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Gujarat 


53 

209 

351 

522 

345 

283 

2. M.P. 

120 

99 

133 

194 

231 

339 

164 

3. Mysore . 

218 

283 

232 

128 

236 

308 

189 

4. Rajasthan 

159 

202 

116 

322 

333 

348 

243 

5. U. P. 

29 

234 

141 

183 

174 

268 

154 

6. West Bengal 


35 

51 

46 

69 

101 

46 

7. Bihar 


• 

13 

58 

295 

407 

168 

Total 

108 

128 

130 

173 

236 

299 

168 
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Table X 

verage value of purchases per store / branch per month, quarter-wise 
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Table XI 

Average value of sales per Store/Branch, per month, quarter-wi: 
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Table XII 

Normal margin in supply prices of various commodities from wholesale 
to primary stores (for federal and mixed wholesale stores). 
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Table XIII 

Normal margin of profit of various commodities sold by the Primary 

stores. 
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Table XIV 

Distribution of selected members giving different reasons for becoming 

members. 
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Number of members from the households, No. of shares held and their 

share capital. 
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Table XVII 

Dstribution of members according to proportion of requirements 
purchased from the stores during the last month. 
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Table XVIII (i) 

Percentage distribution of purchasers according to their comments on 
quality of certain commodities for the last month. 
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Percentage distribution of purchasers according to their comments on 
price of certain commodities for the last month• 
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Table XIX 

Percentage of respondents offering comments on quality of service! 
Behaviour of salesman I Method of display IUpkeep of store. 
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9. Leadership and Groups in a South Indian Village. (June 1955). 

10. Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and N.E.S. Blocks 

(April, 1956). 

11. Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and N.E.S. Blocks 

(April, 1956—Summary). 

12 * Bench Mark Survey Report— Batala (Punjab) (February, 1956). 

13. ‘Bench Mark Survey Report—Bhadrak (Orissa) (1956). 

14. ‘Three Years of Community Projects (August 1956). 

15. Study of Village Artisans (August 1956). 

16. ‘Bench Mark Survey Report—Kolhapur (Bombay) (July 1956). 

17. ‘Bench Mark Survey Report—Morsi (Madhya Pradesh) (Nov. 1956). 

18. ‘Studies in Cooperative Farming (December 1957). 

19. Fourth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and N.E.S. 

Blocks—Vol. I (includes studies on, 1. Achievements and Problems of the 
Community Development Programme, 2. Some Aspects of the Community 
Development Programme) (April 1957). 

20. Fourth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Projects and N.E.S. 
Blocks—Vol. II : includes studies on, 1. Some Aspects of Social change, 
2. Enquiry into coverage by Project Programme. (May 1957). 

21. Bench Mark Survey Reports—Malavalli (Mysore) and Chalakudy (Kerala) 

(July 1957). 

22. Bench Mark Survey Reports—Banswada (Andhra), Samalkot (Andhra) and 

Erode (Madras) Blocks, (July 1957). 

23. ‘Bench Mark Survey Reports — Pusa (Bihar), Mohd. Bazar (West Bengal) 

and Arunachal (Assam) Blocks (July 1957). 

24. ‘Bench Mark Survey Reports — Pounta (Himachal Pradesh), Bhadson (Pun¬ 

jab) and Bhathat (Uttar Pradesh), Blocks (Oct. 1957). 

25. ‘Bench Mark Survey Reports — Manavadar (Bombay), Nowgong (Madhya 

Pradesh) and Rajpur (Madhya Pradesh) Block (October 1957). 
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26. Fifth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Development and N.E.S. 

Blocks : includes studies on, 1. Current Evaluation Study, 2. Acceptance of 
Practices, 3. Study of Panchayats, 4. Block Records (May 1958). 

27. Fifth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Development and N.E.S. 

Blocks—Summary and Conclusions, (May, 1958). 

28. A study of Panchayats, (May 1958). 

29. Evaluation Report on the Working of the Welfare Extension Projects of the 

Central Social Welfare Board, (April 1959). 

30. Evaluation Report on the Working of the Large and Small Sized Cooperative 

Societies, (April 1959). 

31. The Sixth Evaluation Report on Working of Community Development and 

N.E.S. Blocks : includes studies on, 1. Planning Process, 2. Cottage Indus¬ 
tries, 3. Social Education, 4. Study of Cooperatives —Large and Small, 
(June, 1959). 

32. The Seventh Evaluation Report on C.D.& Some Allied Fields (1960): includes 

studies on 1. Current Evaluation Study of 18 selected blocks, 2. Evaluation of 
the 1958-59 Rabi Crop Campaign in selected areas in Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh, 3. Case Studies —Panchayats and Co-operatives, 4. Some 
Aspects of Rural Unemployment, (1960). 

33. Evaluation of 1958-59 Rabi Crop Campaign in Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar 

Pradesh, (1960). 

34. Some Successful Panchayats— Case Studies (1960). 

35. Some Successful Cooperatives — Case Studies (1960). 

36. A study of the Lok Karya Kshetras of the Bharat Sevak Samaj (1960). 

37. Summary of evaluation Studies (1960-61), (1961). 

38. Evaluation of the Gram Sahayak Programme (1961). 

39. Study of the Multiplication and Distribution Programme for Improved Seed 

(1961). 

40- Study of the Problems of Minor Irrigation. (1961). 

41. Soil Conservation Programme for Agricultural Land (1962). 

42. Case Studies of the Role of Bullock Carts and Trucks in Rural Transport 

(1963). 

43. Problems of Extension of Primary Education in rural areas, 1965- 

44. Current Evaluation of the Applied Nutrition Programme, 1965 (1964-65). 

45. Report on Evaluatoin of the Rural Electrification Programme, 1965. 

46. Problems of Coordination in Agricultural Programme, 1965- 

47. Re-survey of 18 C. D. Blocks— Notes & Tables (Cyclostyled). 1965. 

48. Interim Report on Evaluation of Consumer Cooperatives. (Cyclostyled). 

49. Study of Utilisation of Cooperative loans 1965. 

50. Evaluation of Major Irrigation Projects — Some case studies 1965. 

51. B. M. S. of 34 C. D. Blocks— Notes & Tables (Cyclostyled). 1966. 

52. Regional Variations in Social Development and Levels of living — A study of 

the Impact of Plan Programme Vol. I (Under print), 1967. 

53. Report on evaluation of Consumer Cooperatives 1967. 
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